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The Week. 
mH parallel between Maine and Louisiana has been carried one 
| step further towards completion during the week, by the action 
of the Republicans, who on Monday evening marehed into the State- 
house in the absence of the Fusionists, and made up a quorum by 
viving seats to those who claim seats but received no certiticates. 
They thereupon organized in both branches and appointed commit- 
tees to draft questions for submission to the Supreme Court touch- 
ing the validity of the organization. Pending the reports of the com- 
mittees there was a sort of night session. On the morning of the 
sane day the Fusionist Legislature also met in the same place, and 
counted the votes cast for Governor, and then, in joint convention, 
swore in Mr. John D. Lamson, the President of the Senate, as Aet- 
ing Governor of the State. 


General Chamberlain, however, who 


has command of the militia and a warrant trom the late Governor 
for the *‘ protection of public property and the institutions of the 
State until a Governor is legally elected and duly qualitied,” refuses 
to acknowledge Lamson’s authority, and has directed the militia 
to receive orders from nobody but himself. 

There has been no 
rebellion in Maine, and yet the State finds itself without any 
executive except the officer commanding the militia, whose au- 
thority, except in purely military matters, is derived from a warrant 
of the late Governor. Under ordinary circumstances the Gov- 
ernor’s Council, which holds over, forms an ad-interim executive 
until the qualification of the President of the Senate; but the 
Council has resigned so as to leave the Republican members elect 
without anybody competent to swear them in. In the Senate there 
is a quorum of members who have reccived certificates, and their 
President claims to be Governor ad interim, but his claim is ig- 
nored not only by the officer commanding the militia but by the 
Democratic State Treasurer, who refuses to boner his warrants. 


The situation now is a very curious one. 


one with a 
quorum of certificated members in the upper house and less than 
a quorum in the another with a both 
houses of members with certificates and 
but without certificates. 


Now, to crown all, there are two Jegislatures in session 
lower house, quorum in 
member 
If the court answers the Republican ques- 


claiming seats | 


tions it will be a recognition of their legislature, and if it answers | 


them so as to give a color of legality to their quorum they will 
doubtless elect a governor. What Lamson will then do it will be 
hard tosay. To enable him to invoke Federal interference there 
would have to be some sort of tussle between bim and his rival, but 
we trust it will be bloodless. It will probably turn out that the 
game lies in General Chamberlain’s hands. 

Governor Cornell’s message to the Legislature appeared too late 
for notice in our last issue. Singularly enough, although addressed 
to a Legislature overwhelmingly Republican in both branches, it 
does not contain the slightest allusion to State-rights, or the Solid 
South, or the Brigadiers, or the murders in Mississippi and Louisi- 
ana, although these formed the principal topics treated in the plat- 
form on which he was elected, and in the speeches of the orators by 
whom he was supported. He devotes himself to State atfairs, of 
which there was little or no mention in his canvass, but it cannot be 
said that the Legislature is likely to derive much assistance from 
his recommendations, owing to their vagueness. He proposes that 
the question of assessments for taxation be referred to a commission 
to “perfect a plan”; that women be admitted to school-boards; 
that uniformity of freight tariffs on railroads be secured; that dis- 
crimination between citizens and localities be prevented by “ just 


and equitable regulations”; and that the excise laws be reformed by 


Nation. 


‘a carefully-matured act. whieh ean be plainly understood and faith- 


fully executed.” As a remedy tor municipal indebtedness | 


the relunding of the debts at a lower rate of interest, but justly ob- 
serves that this * requires an impioved credit,” and adds, ** It isvers 


desirable that some measure be devised, éf possible. to enable the 


his object.” Aetion on this bint will not be 


New York 
y government should be 
and declar 
‘¢all measures calculated to simplify the methods and promote 
stability of local as well as State administration, or secure efficient 


towns to accomplish t 


easy 


About the well-known evils of city government in 
he points out that ** the expenses of the eit 
es boldly that 


} 
Ss] 
ba is, 


redvced to a frugal and economical 


and economical discharge of official duty,” are entitled to “the 
favorable consideration and support of the Legislature.” [tis saute 


to say that if Mr. Cornell had not displayed greater fertility of mind 
in managing primaries and making up committer mnventions 
than he displays in discussing questions of State government, le 


would never have reached his present high position. 


The “bull speculation” in grain and provisions has at last 
reached such a point that those not directly coneerned in the prices 
of these commodities are forced to give attention to it. For sever:l 
weeks the domestic markets have been kept above the foreign m 

kets. so that exports have been much interfered with. One result 
of this is that the money market has been subjected to an unusual 
strain to this stulf: that New 


York harbor more vessels waiting for freights than were ever known 


‘carry ” another is there are in 


before ; still another, that the storage capacity of the Chicago ele- 
vators is full, as well as all the tloating storage of that city, and the 
leading railroads running into Chicago are compelled to refuse grain- 
freights because they have no place in which to unload them: and, 
finally, the diminished export movement has reduced the supply of 
commercial Dills, so that foreign exchange has advanced and is tirm 
wueh above the rates at which gold can be imported. <All this 
mischief is the work of one or two gigantic Wall St 
aided bv, if not in partnership with, a leading * 
firm. 
cally called a syndicate, and the consumers, Which means the peo- 


grain commission ’ 


It is a square contest between this combination, euphemisti- 


ple of western Europe and of this country. It 
hoped that the * 


test, and from appearances this is not unlikely. 


is sincerely to be 


syndicate ” will come out second best in the con 


The Stock Exchange has been buoyant during the week. The 
Treasury bought $5,000,000 of bonds for the Sinking Fund, and 
which, 
with the return of currency from tbe interior, made an easy money 
market. Sound railroad investments were bought confidently at 
prices which yield a 6 per cent. incomeor more. Speculation in re- 
organized railroads was active, and the future was ‘ discounted ” 
with great freedom, the fashion for the week having been the stocks 
of roads in the South and in the Southwest. Government bonds 
were strong, and prices advanced sharply, notably for the 4 per 
cents. Mr. Fernando Wood’s bill to refund all outstanding bonds 
which bear more than 4 per cent. into 34 per cent. bonds, is sup- 
posed to have strength enough in Congress to prevent refunding 
into 4 per cent. bonds. This is one reason why the market price of 
the 4 per cents has advanced ; another is that Mr. W. H. Vander- 
bilt has been buying these bonds with money received for the New 
York Central & Hudson stock sold to the syndicate last November, 
and on aceount of which he received $5,000,000 during the week. 
The advance in the price of 4 per cent. bonds induced the Metro- 
politan National Bank of this city to give up its note circulation on 
#2 200,000 of these, so as to avail itself of the present high price of 
the bonds. It should be said of Mr. Wood's bill that it commends it- 
self to the inflationists, because it provides for reducing the cash in 
the Treasury to $86,500,000 by monthly purchases of $10,000,000 of 


thereby a little over $5,000,000 was transferred to the banks ; 
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5 and 6 per cent. bonds. It also has the political support of all Re- 
publicans who are hostile to Secretary Sherman’s Presidential aspi- 
rations (fer he would undoubtedly make Presidential capital by re- 
funding this vear nearly 800,000,000 of the public debt), and of all 


Democrats who are opposed to the Republican Administration get- 
ting further credit for good financial management. Silver in Lon- 
don closed at 523d. per ounce. Here the bullion value of the 4123 
crain silver dollar was 30 2759 at the close. 


t 


Greenback Conference at Washington last week accom- 


The 


The Nation. 


! 


of power. 


plished nothing but demonstration of the inherent inability of its | 


members to accomplish anything at any time. There were some 
125 delegates, including the thirteen Greenback Congressmen, and 
the proceedings illustrated pandemonium with tolerable accuracy 
and completeness. Congressman Murch, of Maine, presided; the 


Rey. De 


participants in the ‘ discussions ” was, of course, Kearney. What 
he had to say was simple and familiar, and consisted merely of ex- 
pressing a desire to see Republicans, Democrats, and the national 
banks in hell together and a determination to send them thither 


presently. He also wanted John Sherman hanged. Resolutions 


La Matyr officiated as chaplain, greatly to the disgust, | 
vigorously expressed, of a strong minority; and among the chief 


which were introduced approving Hendrick Wright’s Land Bill and | 


Weaver’s $500,000,000 soldiers’ relief-fund project, seem to have 
been the only ones carried, though everything else in the domain 
of human thought was debated, and we believe these were juggled 
through by the chairman, if indeed one of them did not finally fail. 
A eall for a National Convention at Chicago June 9 next was 
adopted with little opposition ; it is in the usual vein of such docu- 
ments, and contains nothing worth remark. It seems hardly pos- 
sible that such a body of men should have any considerable con- 
stituency among sober people, however ignorant, or at least main- 
tain one in the face of its ‘*Conferences”; which consideration is, 
of course, the only reason for viewing their procedures with absolute 
equanimity, but it is certainly a strong one. 


, 


The Greenbackers might learn something by a study of Japan- 
ese finances at the present moment, with which our example has 
had so much to do. In spite of great numbers of national banks of 
issue, and of-the utter irredeemability of the paper currency, the 
depreciation of this currency is now more than one-third of its 
value as measured in silver. A provincial memorial, which has 
been highly praised by the Minister of Finance, attributes the de- 
preciation to the “ balance of trade”—imports largely in excess of 


exports—and recommends the disuse, under compulsory prohibition, | “> ; io ‘ : 
' ization with all the docility of a child of destiny. 


if need be, of foreign goods. The Government has, in fact, under- 
taken to correct the mischief by tinkering the tariff, and has pro- 
posed to the treaty Powers to tax kerosene oil, the only import of 
any consequence from the United States, twenty per cent. on the 
cost landed, instead of, as now, five per cent. on the refiner’s price. 
Yet nearly all the Japanese tea goes to the United States, and is 
admitted duty free, as is also raw silk, in which a large trade has 
lately sprung up. The direct importations of kerosene, unknown 
before 1873, reached 1,759,422 cases in 1878. So far as protecting 
the native product goes, an American geologist, Mr. B. 8. Lyman, 
has pronounced the Japanese deposits meagre and impracticable. 





Mr. Parneli’s mission has during the week assumed more and 
more of a philanthropic character and less and less of a political 
one. 
posing the establishment of a fund in New York, to be called the 
‘“‘Central Famine Relief Fund,” 
parts of the country are to be sent, and afterwards distributed in 
Ireland through the instrumentality of a body called the “ National 
Land League,” which is said to have agencies in all the famine dis- 
tricts, but about which contributors of money are entitled to more 
information than they possess at present. Mr. Parnell had a rous- 
ing meeting in Brooklyn on Friday evening, at which he discoursed 
for some length on the land question, and was reinforced by Mr. 
Henry Ward Beecher, in the character of friend of mankind, 


) 
ah 


to which contributions from all | 
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in a speech in which he poured forth much misinformation and 
fallacy. He defended the discussion of the Irish land question 
in America on the ground that Gladstone had interfered in Na- 
ples on behalf of King Bomba’s prisoners, and England in Tur- 
key on behalf of the Christians and in the United States on be- 
half of the negro slaves, but he forgot to mention that neither 
Bomba’s prisoners, nor the Turkish Christians, nor the American 
slaves enjoyed freedom of speech, and sent representatives to a 
civilized legislature in which they held, or might hold, the balance 
He gave “the capitalists and monopolists” in this 
country a severe blow, and also spoke slightingly of the French 
aristocracy, and of the English monasteries and nunneries which 
were suppressed by Henry the Eighth, and, in fact, presented a 
threatening aspect to oppressors of all ages and nations. 


Among the unfinished business of the extra session of Congress 
was a resolution, amending the act establishing a Geological Sur- 
vey, Which passed the House but failed to be acted upon in the 
Senate. By the terms of the act the Director was charged with 
‘‘the examination of the geological structure, mineral resources, 
and products of the National Domain” alone; by the amendment 
he was authorized to “‘ extend his examination to the States,” but 
without interference with their own geological surveys. Singularly 
enough—or perhaps we should say inconsistently enough—Southern 
members like Mr. Atkins, of Tennessee, and Mr. Wilson, of West 
Virginia, were found ardently advocating this extension, in spite of 


| the well-known fact that the movement which led to the passage of 


the original act had strictly in view the substitution of a single sur- 
vey for the wasteful and rival national surveys being carried on at 
the time in the Territories. Prof. James D. Dana has, in recent 
numbers of the American Journal of Science and Aris, called at- 
tention to the fact that the Director, as if confidently anticipating 
action from the Senate confirmatory of that of the House, has in- 
serted in his estimates for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1881, tho 
sum of $20,000 for “extending observations on coal and iron into 
old States.” We shall not discuss here the questions of legality or 
expediency or comity which an attempt either to supersede State 
surveys or tosupplement them suggests ; but if this attempt succeeds 
under the régime of the Brigadiers, we might ask them with what 


| grace they can hereafter accuse the Stalwarts of centralization, and 


the Stalwarts what there is alarming to the Union and the growth 
of the national sentiment in a Solid South? The amendment, we 


| ought to add, did not receive a full or test vote in the House, and 


was opposed by Mr. Reagan, of Texas, who, when it is a question of 
regulating inter-State commerce, himself joins the party of central- 





A cumbersome and impracticable bill to facilitate, ostensibly, 
the collection of customs dues on articles sent through the mails, 
by means of stamps affixed abroad, has been introduced in the 
House by Mr. Elam, of Louisiana. A bill providing for the abo- 
lition of the Court of Claims and an enlarged jurisdiction of the 


| Cireuit Court is an ‘ Ohio idea,” fathered by Representative Hill. 


The policy of attacking the tariff in detail, as in the case of quinine, 
is illustrated by the three bills introduced by Mr. Covert, of New 


| York, putting bichromate of potash on the free-list, repealing the 


He has issued an address to the *‘ People of America” pro- | 





duty on iron ore, and largely reducing that on scrap-iron and on steel 
rails. The House has begun to investigate the unsatisfactory state 
of that branch of the postal service known as star-routes, in making 
and changing the contracts for which there appears to have been 
gross extravagance, at least, to say nothing of illegality and favor- 
itism. The well-known endeavor of the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture to magnify his Bureau has been rewarded by a resolution in the 
Senate to enquire into the expediency of creating a Department of 
Agriculture and Commerce. It is unfortunate that the proposal 
should be made during the incumbency of a very incompetent offi- 
cer, and at the present stage of civil-service reform. 





On Tuesday a bill was introduced in the Senate, through the 
chairman of the Committee on Privileges and Elections, declaring 
telegraphic messages to be the private property of the senders and 
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receivers, and putting them on the same footing as letters in the 
wails &s regards their exemption from unreasonable search and 
sure, and production as evidence in the courts or before legisla- 
tive bodies. ‘Though the measure proceeds from the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, it is clearly in the interest of the public at 
large, and at the present moment there is no reason to expect any 
opposition to it. Its adoption would put an end not more to scan- 
dalous revelations than to scandalous proceedings in the pursuit of 
private malice or of party advantage; there would be no more 
ceneral seizures of telegrams by the barrel or boxful, with unlimited 
power to search for evidence not definitely known to exist, and free 
play for the imagination in guessing the true behind the alleged 
hidden meaning. While such a law would impose some restraints 
on the courts, which have been free enough in compelling telegraph 
companies to violate their trust, it would have its most salutary ef- 
feet on Congress and the State legislatures, whose arbitrariness it 
would keep within proper limits, and to whose self-respect in times 
of great political excitement it would furnish a powerful and much- 
needed guarantee. 


se] 





The stormy week at sea has been a great godsend to the 
reporters, who have retailed at some length the yarns of the officers 
of the Atlantic steamers about the fury of the tempest. One of the 
officers of the Batavia, however, seems to have taken undue liber- 


saa sell sa eadnailiidia’ inl sie nidhotil ae satte ten tleitiiass titan | 
ties with a reporter of an esteemed contemporary in informing him paper correspondents. 


that ‘“‘the steamer seemed to rise to heaven on monster waves one 
minute, while the next she would plunge downward as though 
about to seek the bottom of the sea,” and “ took in tons of water at 
every plunge,” that “ the officers had to grasp the railings for sup- 
port,” and the “air was charged to its fullest capacity with electrici- 
ty *(hew much electricity can the air hold ?), and that, standing on 
the deck, in the midst of this awful riot of the elements, ‘‘ you could 
hear the electricity whistling down the conductors and passing into 
the water.” The same mysterious fluid also got into the officer’s 
whistle, and “ so thoroughly charged it” that “it flew up and struck 
him in the face.” He, however, added to the reporter: ‘‘ This may 
seem strange to you, but it was an actual fact.” 





There has probably never been a more high-handed proceeding 
in a civilized and law-governed community than the appropriation 
of the streets of this city by the Elevated Railroad Companies for 
their tracks and stations. The lines run in all the streets on a level 
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many suppose, there is little question. 


-_~ 


= —- - 
of it. That the best remedy for Irish poverty is to be found in the 
great multiplication of peasant properties and pot by emigration, as 
Emigration is good for those 


| who emigrate, but it leaves gaps in the home population which are 


soon filled by a fresh poverty-stricken mass. A writer in the Lon- 
don Times, giving an account of the Island of Guernsey, shows that 
it supports in marvellous comfort a population of 30,000 by the cul- 
tivation of 10,000 while Ireland has a cultivable area of 
15,500,000 acres, and would, if as densely peopled as Guernsey, 
support a population of 45,000,000, instead of 5,000,000. ‘The cli- 


) 


acres, 


| mate of Guernsey, too, is as moist as that of Ireland, and the island 


nearly every man In 


is hardly any nearer the great markets. But 
i farm in fee 


it owns his farm, and the law_facilitates his getting a 
on easy terms. 


Sir Stafford Northcote, the English Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
seems to have been stung by Mr. Gladstone’s Mid-Lothian speeches 
into making a more than usually vigorous defence of himself and 
his financial policy in a recent speech. But the most important 
thing in it was the formal announcement that Afghanistan would 
not be annexed, but abandoned after some sort of government had 
been set up. The bad luck of the force at Kabul and the uneasi- 
ness caused by the Viceroy’s optimistic telegrams have had the 


| effect of causing the abrogation of the late restrictions on the news 


with the second or third-story windows—on one line close to the win- | 


dows. In many places they seriously diminish the light. The noise is 
incessant, and sufficient, especially in summer, to make conversation 
in the front rooms of houses difficult. In one street in the upper part 
of the city, which is narrow and occupied solely by dwelling-houses, 
the value of the property has been lowered over one-half by the 
construction of the railroad. The companies, which are enormously 


profitable, have refused compensation, on the ground that the bed of 


the streets is not the property of the householders, having been 
ceded to the city for street purposes, and they contend that the 
construction of a steam railroad is a legitimate street purpose, whe- 
ther the original cession to the city contemplated it or not. The 


case is now before the courts, we do not know with what chance | ion : Uni 

ss _ ; : .. | the Americal lion. 

of success, but the amount of money involved is enormous, and if | a ee ee 
pu 


the decision should go against the railroads, it would seriously 
lower the value of their shares. 


Of the magnitude and rapid increase of the distress in Ireland 
there is unhappily no sort of doubt. About 250,000 persons are 
now, it is calculated, suffering from extremest want, and the 
number will, of course, rise every day. The Duchess of Marlbo- 
rough, the wife of the Lord-Lieutenant, has raised about £90,000, 
and the Government has consented to use a portion of the surplus 
proceeds of the Disestablished Church Temporalities—about £250,- 
000—in providing employment. There already exists, on the part 
of the landlords, ample power of borrowing on easy terms from the 
Government for drainage and similar purposes, but the agitation 
against them has assumed such a savage character and spread so 
much feeling of insecurity that probably few will avai! themselves 





Apologies and excuses, too, begin to be 
offered, under the influence of home opinion, for the numerous exe- 


| cutions at Kabul, the victims being, it is now solemnly affirmed, all 


persons engaged in the attack on the British embassy. But no ex- 
planation has been offered of the practice of calling the Afghan sol- 
diers “insurgents” and ‘mutineers.”. There appears to be no 
change in the situation at Kabul since General Roberts’s late vic- 
tory, but there are rumors of fresh risings and combinations in 
other quarters, and they will probably take place with mote or less 
frequeney through the winter. The Ministers are, on the whole, in 
luck of late. The two remaining South African hostile chiefs, who 
have managed for years to defy the forces sent against them by the 
possession of mountain strongholds, Moirosi and Sukukuni, have 
The first was killed when his fortress was 


” 


been brought to naught. 
stormed, and the last has been captured in the storming of his fort- 
ress and is to be locked up with Cetewayo, so that, except for some 
rumblings of discontent among the Boers of the Transvaal, South 
Africa is now pacified. 


From Continental Europe there is little news of importance. Iy 
Spain the Emancipation Bill, which liberates the Cuban slaves by 
thirds in successive years, and keeps them in an eight-year appren- 
ticeship, with severe penalties on vagabondage, has been passed by 
the Senate. But it is opposed by the Abolitionists because of the 


| apprenticeship feature, and by the Cubans because it is divorced from 


the free-trade measure which Martinez Campos had coupled with 
it, and without which the planters say they cannot make free labor 
work. They entertain the diabolical design of admitting American 
products at low rates or duty free, apparently not knowing that 
this will do them no good as long as the island does not belong to 
In France the new Ministry is trying “ to 
itself together,” and the are more or un- 
about their relations with Russia. The official organs say 


Germans less 


easy 


|. that these relations are perfectly peaceful, but there are, never- 


| theless, 


the persistent rumors which usually precede a war 
about the. movements of troops on both sides of the frontier, and 
there is the ominous of pamphlets from military 
men on the strategy of a possible campaign. The motive on the 
Russian side would be a desire to escape from home difficulties, but 
this did net sueceed in the case of the Turkish war. On the Ger- 
man side there is the expectation of being abie to cripple Russia 
while struggling with home difficulties, and before France is fairly 
ready for the field. But Germany, too, is full of trouble, and her 
fighting chiefs are pretty old, or very rheumatic, gouty, and neu- 
ralgic. Neither the emperor, nor Moltke, nor Bismarck is physically 
equal to the strain of another great war. 


also shower 
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GENERAL GRANT'S PRESIDENTIAL PROSPECTS. 


Mur probably no question in polities which jist now excite 
H »much interest as the probability of General Grant’s rece 

e Re hie ‘ ‘ ) tor the Presideneys It eldom 
I ca dates ¢ ( oOvotan omueh att tion i persons 

ho ord eare little about this kind of speculation Phe sub 

et derive ractivens from a varie of source Nothing in 
the i eal fiel emed better settled when he left o 1377 
than that his political career was closed. His Administration during 
h ern is admitted on all hands, though it had wecom- 
plished many good things—-the Treaty of Washington was one of 
th ot te ave been a success It was overwhelmed with 
ndials whieh everybody could understand, and of which every- 
body felt ashamed. The only comfort left to bis fenas was 
that no trace of personal participation in the corruption which sur- 
rounded him had rested on him; but his integrity was saved at the 
expense of his perspicacity. Everybody who admired and felt 


crateful to him for his he 


had had the two terms of the Presideney, in ite of the seandals. 


military services was glad, however, that 


The country owed him the most splendid recognition in its power, 
and had acquitted itself of the obligation by bestowing on him the 
had Washington, 
pronounced sufficient. A republie 


which Washington 
grateful ; 
republic, more than any other form of government, 
to be 
found partly in historical experience and partly in human nature 
itself. The third-term project was, therefore, all but universally 
condemned as soon as it made its appearance. 

This state of the public mind lasted until be went abroad. He 
was received in Europe with honors such as had never been be- 


reward it bestowed on and 


is bound toa be but a 
is bound also 
soldier, for reasons which are 


not too grateful to a successful 


stowed on any American, because no American of similar distine- 
tion had ever travelled in Europe. 
that Europeans understocd. 
not have sufficed to create it, 


His distinetion was of a kind 
Two terms in the Presidency would 
no notion about Ame- 
rican polities more firmly rooted in the European mind than that 


because there is 


American Presidents are apt to be the result of an accident, or that 
if they win the place they win it by arts which wre not considered 
particularly first the monarch’s in 
vernments almost always falls to a man who has been 


admirable. The oftice below 
European g 
for long years conspicuously striving for it by labors in lower de- 
partments of administration or legislation, so that when he attains 
it he is a man well known both in his own country and in others. 
The frequency with which American parties put comparatively ob- 
secure men in the Presidency, rejecting those whom European opin- 
ion would have marked out for the place, has prevented the office 
who have held it with the claim to 
honor in foreign lands which is derived from a similar position 


from furnishing those once 
President since Wash- 
ington who broke tbrough this indifference or ignorance, and yet 
even he would probably have only been cordially weleomed by the 
European Radicals. The aristocracy of nearly every country would 
undoubtedly have made an effort to ignore him had he gone abroad. 
General Grant’s military fame, however, bore down all fastidivus- 
ness, real or To have successfully handled a million of 
nen in a war of almost unexampled obstinacy was a title to respect 
the dullest Junker understood as well as Mr. Gladstone or 
M. Gambetta, and bowed before respectfully. 


elsewhere. President Lincoln was the firs! 


feigned. 


which 
Moreover, it covered 
up whatever seemed objectionable in General Grant’s civil admin- 
istration. A great soldier, it was felt in the countries of great 
armies, has a right to blunder in time of peace, and even to be sur- 
rounded by disreputable friends. 

The his European reception on 
opinion was what might have been expected. 


American 
The average voter, 


reflex intluence of 
all over the country, already felt that General Grant was the one 
remarkable and prominent man of the age with whose career he 
was thoroughly familiar, or who in any sense came near him. He 
had been pained or disappointed by the failure of his civil adminis- 
tration, and it thus an immense relief to find that in the 


vas 


, 
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judgment of the rest of the civilized world this made no difference, 
and the Grant of Appomattox Court-house was, in spite of Babeoek 
and Casey and Shepherd, a great and famous man still. 


him abroad were 


The honors 
accorded aken by every storekeeper and farmer 
the to the Roeky Moun- 
tains, as a solemn contirmation by disinterested persons, tamiliar with 


The 


it began almost to seem mean 


} 


who had ever admired him. from Atlantie 


heroes, of his own estimate of the American hero, two terms 
then began hardly to seem enough ; 
not to have rewarded him also in cash, as Marlborough and Welling- 
ton were rewarded. 

The renewal of the idea of a third term would probably, how- 
ever, not have entered the head of the average voter if the large 
body of active and energetic politicians, who liked General Grant's 
administration and profited by it, had not been ready to sug- 
gest it and “engineer ” it; 
ventured 
not played into the hands of the section of the Republican party 
who were unwilling that the party should pass beyond the stay 
of hostility toward, and distrust of, the South. This hostlitv and 
distrust, which in its new form is known as ‘ Stalwartism,” was 
first started by Mr. Blaine, partly as a demonstration against 
the Administration, which had ignored his “claims,” and 
partly in the expectation that it would touch a sleeping chord 
in the Northern heart and an important aid to the politi- 
cal fortunes of the originator of it. The extra and the 
foolish attempts to wipe out legislation which had its origin in the 
war, made the scheme measurably successful. A kind of panie was 
spread through the Republican party by the efforts of the press, and 
the impression was diffused that the South hac again got possession 
of Congress and had revived the Calhoun doctrine of State-rights, 
and would probably try to exercise it. It was at this juncture that 
the Grant “ boom ” was started. 

It was started, however, very cautiously. His renomination was 
at first proposed as a painful but probable necessity. Its advocates 
did not quite like it themselves; they saw the objections to it as 
well as anybody ; but what other course was possible, they asked, 


and even they would probably hardly 


on it if the Democratic majority in Congress had 


have 


new 


prove 


session 


in view of the attitude and aims of the Southerners in Congress? 
The designs of the latter were clearly revolutionary, and they would 
undoubtedly in their present temper and with their present hold on 
Congress allow nobody but their own candidate to reach the Presi- 
dential chair. Under these circumstances the need of neminating a 
man who, if he did not like the way Congress counted the vote, 
would declare himself elected, and would know how to make his 
claim good, was plain to the meanest patriotic intelligence. That 
General Grant was the man for such a crisis his eareer clearly indi- 
cated; that he was the man the people would choose for it was 
easy to prove from the widespread and deep popular interest in his 
travels, and the eagerness to give him an enthusiastic welcome when 
he came bome. As soon as he landed and the welcome began, the 
managers of “the boom” went one step further. The argument 
in his favor on the ground of danger from the “Solid South” had lost 
much of its weight, from the continued peace and prosperity of the 
country and the demonstrated harmlessness of Democratic legisla- 
tion. Sothey now said, not that General Grant was a necessity of the 
situation, but that he was so unmistakably the popular choice that 
his nomination was certain without any reference to the situation. 
This is about the condition of “the boom” at this moment. ‘The 
managers still maintain the attitude of private doubt as to the 
expediency of a third term, but plead the overwhelming neces- 
sity imposed by the popular determination; and they prove this 
determination by pointing to the processions, and 
banquets with which he has been received in the great cities. 
The part of mere admiration for him, simply as a distinguish- 
ed American who has done his country great service, in these 


addresses, 


demonstrations is cleverly and successtully covered up under tue 
part played by mere electioneering, and it is impossible to sepa- 
rate them, because, of course, nobody who publicly honors Ge.- 


| eral Grant on any ground is willing to come forward and perform 


the ungracious task of classifying his own motives, and enumerat- 
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« the things in General Grant’s career which he is not to be un- | The firm establishment of the Republic by the resignation of Ma 


derstood as admiring. 
Phat General Grant is a party to the scheme for putting him in 
e again is now hardly denied. To expect him to refuse such 
ifer as a third term would be expecting more of him than one 
t to expect of any man of his education and temper. A 
with clear and 


sa righ 
shoughtful statesman, carefully-formed views as to 
the conditions of successful popular government, such as Washing- 


und Lineoln were, would, like them, if a man of the highest tvpe 


ton 

ot character, probably retuse it. But General Grant is not sucha 
man. ‘In fact, he is not and never has been a politician at all. He 
is essentially a soldier in mentai constitution and training. His no- 


tions about government when he first took office were those of a 
During the eight years of his Presidency his view of his 
position was that in all its leading features it was that of a gen- 


soldier. 


eral in the field, with unlimited powers of promotion, and sur- 
rounded by a staff who attended to troublesome details. That he 
has been studying polities on his brief foreign tour, and has at last 
mastered the science of government at the age of fifty-seven, is now 
gravely put forward as something which people ought to believe on 
the mere word of those who are pushing him for the nomination ; 
but it is not worth serious examination. 

As to the real facts of his prospects just now, we think, without 
exaggeration or distortion, it may be said that they are these: 
The persons who pusb him most actively still largely deny that 
they themselves wish to see him nominated, and represent that 
they are simply preparing to carry out an irresistible popular 
The enthusiastic popular support of a third term 
very apt not to be visible in the place where we hear of 
but in other State or section. A canvass in any parti- 
cular locality of prominent or representative persons usually 
fails to show that Grant is the strongest candidate in the field, 
and brings out a great deal of doubt about the propriety of putting 
him forward. His failure to come to New York, and his retire- 
ment—for so it may be considered—to the South, indicate a fear 
that the enthusiasm inspired by his presence may not, now that it 
has begun to wear the look of electioneering, last until next sum- 
mer, and that “the boom” was begun a little too soon. The dis- 
cussion of the objections to his nomination becomes every day more 
outspoken, and proves that there is no general acceptance of the 
doctrine that a third term is not a third term unless it follows the 
other two in succession. The reluctance to admit that the United 
needs a ‘strong man,” or that the Constitution will not 
work without a soldier in the background, grows with deliberation 
and debate, and with the gradual subsidence of the alarm about 
the “Solid South.” In certain States— Ohio, Wisconsin, and New 
York, for instance-—there isa German and Independent vote which 
probably cannot be induced to accept him whether nominated or 
not, and without which these States cannot be carried by the Re- 
publicans. It is safe to predict, finally, that between now and June 
ail these difficulties in the way of General Grant’s nomination will 
increase rather than diminish, and that the boom will end, as it 
ended in 1876, in a kind of collapse. 


is 


it, 


decree. 


some 


States 


THE LAST POLITICAL NOVELTY IN FRANCE. 
te Waddington Ministry in France went to pieces under a com- 
bination of difficult'es which brings out strikingly the novelty 
of the experiment in parliamentary government which the French 
are pow trying. Theoretically the relations of the Ministry to the 
Chambers are the same as those of the British Ministry to the 
House of Commons—that is, it is presumed to represent and be 
supported by the majority. Asa matter of fact no French Minis- 
try since 1870 has represented and been supported by the majority. 
They have all received during a certain period the votes of the ma- 
jority, not because the majority really felt that they were its ow: 
men, or because it approved completely of their poliey, but because 
it was feared that if they went out of office something very serious 
and threatening the form of the Government itself would follow. 


| 


shal MaeMahon did not change this state of things. The Wadding- 


ton Cabinet has been all along ina position towards the Assembly 


which in England would be considered very degrading, and j 
which no self-respecting politician would consent to remain—that is 
dependent on the votes of various sets or cliques, who did not 


pretend to like it or believe in it, and yet to whom it may be said 
have been indebted for permission to carry on the Government. 
Nominatly it possessed the right of the British Ministry to initiate 


legislation, and to manage the conduct of business in the Chambe 
In practice, however, it was not allowed to exercise this right, and 


in fact, stood towards the Legislature somewhat in the position 
the American Presidential Cabinet towards Congress. If it desired 
and the 
chiefs of sections of the Left, and secure their approval or forbear 


to carry a measure it had to conciliate the committees 


ance by compromises or concessions. But even this was not su! 
cient. The various sections of the Left could not be induced in 
this way to give up the right of interference and control over the 


discharge of purely executive duties, and in this control and inter 
ference they freely indulged. The last mon the Ministry were, 
in fact, passed in a state of things like that in which President 


Hayes and his Cabinet would be placed if the Democratic 


ths ot 


majority, 
besides possessing the power of hostile criticism, possessed also the 
power of turning them out of office by a hostile vote. General 
Gresley, the Minister of War, resigned in a hut! because the Left 
disapproved of his refusing to dismiss from the service peremptorily 
an officer of the Territorial Reserve who had drunk the health of 
Henry V. at a public dinner, but had been tried for it and acquitted 
by a court-martial. The situation in which the Ministry fell 1 
be best described by supposing President Hayes’s Cabinet depen 


hi 


dent for tbeir places on the acquiescence but not the support of a 
majority of the House, composed partly of Stalwarts and partly ot 
Republican and Democratic Greenbackers; or by supposing the 
members of it to have seats in the House and to be obliged to be 
constantly in their places to answer criticism, and this criticism to 
cover all their acts whether legislative or administrative, and sup 
posing them at the same time to be charged, as the English Minis- 
try is, with the duty of proposing and conducting legislation, but 
compelled to share their powers in this tield with the various Con- 
gressional committees and obliged to conciliate them. 

Their troubles were aggravated by another circumstance new in 
recent French history, which completes the foregoing 
Ameriean analogy. 
havior, has hitherto been the law of the Freueh civil service, 


supposed 
Fixity of tenure, or tenure during good be- 
and 
the respect paid to it by all parties since 1789 accounts for the ex- 
traordinarily small amount of damage or derangement wrought by 
the numerous revolutions through which the country has passed 
during the last century. No matter what changes took plaee in the 
form of the Government at Paris, and no matter who got possession 
of the legislature or the ministerial buildings 1 the supreme exe- 
cutive authority, the administrative machine continued to work 
with regularity. disturbed in the The 
police patrolled, the courcs sat, and the préfets and sous-préfets 
discharged their duties in the usual way, no matter how 
the news which came from the capital. 


an 
Order was not 


proy mices, 


startling 


In the great departments of 


| state, too, in Paris, the subordinate employees have never hitherto 


experienced any anxiety about their future, in consequence of the vio- 
lent expulsion of their chiefs from power. Of late this happy state 
of things has been put in great peril. ‘The Republicans on obtaining 
full control of the Government have found the administrative offices 
filled their places to Bonapartists or Legiti- 
mists have no faith either the permanence of the 
ic or in its suitability to France. The judicial bench, too, 
and the higher grades in the army were largely occupied by the 
the old Napoleonic days 


by men who owed 


and who in 


Republ 


officials, however disaffected 
ive dared to express dislike of 
it, punishment was so sure to be prompt and high-handed ; but 
the Republican régime is much milder, and takes pains to show 


Same class. in 


to the actual régime, would not hi 


' liberality towards malcontents and dissenters, and, besides this, 








‘The 


ts ascendency only dates from last year. The result is that the 
cle puties of the Lett are in constant receipt of complaints of dis- 
loval lar e and aets on the part of Government officers in the 
provinees, and of decisions by the provineial courts framed in a 


tility to Republican suitors and defendants, and they 
carry them to the ministers with frantic demands for a thorough 
Republican purge of the whole service. This demand is, in a eoun- 


try in which the administrative machine is so ponderous and com- 


plicated as in France, something which ministers find it impossible 
to meet without disorganizing the service and alarming the whole 
country, and they therefore temporize and evade, and have ended 
by enraging the Left. It is needless to say, too, that no such move- 
ment can be started without filling the minds of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives with the idea which has excited such a pestiferous 
influence on American politics—that the legislator may freely push 
his own potitical fortunes by obtaining places for his adherents in 
his distriet. It has worked infinite misehief also by the alarm it 
has spread among the Government employees as to their own 
future, and by keeping a powerful “lobby” of anxious prétets 
and sous-préfets constantly in Paris absent from their posts. 

It will be readily seen from all this that the kind of parliamen- 
tary government France is to have is as yet by no means clear. It 
has now some features both of the English and American systems 
which, when combined, become absolute defects. It is not likely 
that homogeneous parties such as exist in England and the United 
States, one of which is ready to carry on the government when the 
other goes out of office, will be seen in France for a long time, if 
ever; and many shrewd observers in Europe are asking the ques- 
tion, whether the plan of a homogeneous ministry will not be given 
up completely before any such parties are formed. At present the 
Ministry stands or falls together, as it does in England; but inas- 
much as its solidarity is no real help in legislation, and as the 
Chamber undertakes a minute control of all the work of the depart- 
inents, Why, people begin to ask, should all the ministers go out of 
office together because the majority finds fault with one of them ? 
This idea has, in fact, found partial expression in the late reconstruec- 
tion of the Cabinet. M. Waddington, who was for various reasons a 
failure, has retired, and so has General Gresley, the Minister of 
War. But M. Freycinet, who is the head of the new combination, 
has simply transferred himself from the Ministry of Public Works to 
the Presidency of the Council, and put in four new members in the 
Cabinet, and made transfers among the others, so as to placate not 
the majority in the Chamber, but various sections of the majority. 
There is much reason for believing that this may lead to the per- 
manent modification of the principle of ministerial responsibility, so 
as to enable the Legislature to dismiss a single minister without 
bringing about the retirement of the whole Cabinet; and if so, this 
would be a new experiment in government. That something of the 
same kind is to be leoked for in Italy, as the result of a similar 
absence of homogeneous parties in the Chamber, is a very probable 
opinion; and should it come to pass, we shall perhaps have to set 
down a Latin parliamentary government, as distinguished from 
the Germanic, as a new division in the nomenclature of political 


science. 





THE RAILROAD QUESTION IN GERMANY AND PRUSSIA. 





Bertry, December 15, 1879. 
QINCE the publication of the article ** Railroad Ownership and Regu- 
*" lation in Germany” (.Valion, No, 722, May 1, 1879) the railroad 
question in Germany has been quickly developing in the way which was 
then pointed out. At present it is no longer doubtful that the project of 
state ownership of all railroads will in one way or another be carried out 


in Germany ; either the several confederated states will own and manage 


all the roads situate in their respective territories, or the German Empire 
A notable step forward 
is that the railway problem is no longer being discussed solely in the 
press and at public meetings, but has now been brought before the par- 
liamentary assemblies, so that the practical realization of the idea is close 
at hand. 


will own and manage all the German railways. 


Ni ntion. 
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The question of the regulation of railroad tariffs must be decided by 
the Bundesrath and Reichstag. Prince Bismarck has for a long time 
been engaged in arriving at a correct solution of this intricate question, 
which is closely connected with the regulation of the customs tariff. If. 
for instance, a state levies high protective duties on certain articles which 
the railways are largely interested in transporting, they might—if their 
powers to fix rates were unlimited—nullify this whole protective policy 
I will not here examine whether 
this possibility really exists for the German railroads, Prince 


by establishing the lowest possible rates, 
Bismarck, 
assuming its existence, declared in his memorable letter to the Bundesrath 
of December 15, 1878, that, considering the intimate relations of both rail- 
way and customs tariffs, in regulating the one it would also be necessary 
to lay down fixed laws for the other. Consequently the necessary prepa- 
ratory legislative enquiries have taken place. It was intended to bring 
in a railway-tariff bill at the same time with the customs-tariff law. Ac- 
cording to the former, all German railways would be compelled to levy 
exactly the same freights per ton per mile throughout the whole country, 
Only those lines which were constructed and managed under particularly 
difficult or easy circumstances would be allowed to establish higher or 
lower rates in the following manner: their length was to be assumed to 
be greater or smaller than it was in reality (v¢r/ual length in opposition 
to natural length), and the tariffs were to be constructed on the basis of 
the virtua? length of the lines. In this way the rates per ton per mile on 
all German railways would be apparently the same. Special rates for 
particular articles and certain directions must obtain the sanction of the 
principal railway ministry of the Empire (the Reichseisenbahnamt). 

A bill embodying these principles has long been debated by the con- 
federated governments. The peculiar difficulties to be overcome were 
rather more of a political than an economical character. The German 
middle states, Saxony, Wiirtemberg, Baden (Bavaria occupies an excep- 
tional position in railway affairs), held that the regulation of fixed tariffs 
for all German roads was not subject to the legislation of the Empire, 
but was a privilege of the several states for their respective railroads. 
For this reason, and also because they themselves managed large railroad 
systems whose revenues would be affected by any imperial statute, they op- 
posed the passage of such a law. Nevertheless, the Bundesrath appointed 
a special committee to prepare the bill, which was finished by the month 
of May. The states just mentioned again protested in the session of the 
Bundesrath itself against the bill as not being in accordance with the 
Constitution, and, notwithstanding the warm intercession of Prince Bis- 
marck, they succeeded in referring back the bill to the committee. In 
the meantime it had proved impossible to lay the bill before the then as- 


| sembled Reichstag, whose session was nearly at a close, and since that time 


the whole matter has made no progress. 

The tendency of this bill has been loudly declaimed against by the 
liberal parties, and particularly the free-traders, who fear that if their 
tariffs were regulated by law the railways would no longer be able to 
answer the exigencies of trade and commerce. On the other hand, they 
apprehend that the influence of the Government in imposing special 
rates would be too great, inasmuch as it would be enabled to favor par- 
ticular branches of commerce and industry, and even certain private 


persons. I am not of this opinion ; for at present the Government (and 


| even the private) railways have much greater freedom in regulating their 


| of state ownership of all railroads.” 


tariffs, and are not in the least restricted by the legislative assemblies, 
and the bill does not enlarge this freedom, but hmits it. The establish- 
ment of uniform maximum tariffs for all German railways will not be so 
very difficult, because the regular rates do not actually differ very greatly 
from each other ;-and all who sympathize with the idea that the rights of 
the several German states should gradually pass over to the Empire must 
regard this bill as a great step forward.* 

Besides the tariff question, the question of buying a large number of 
private railroads for Prussia has lately been debated and is near its final 
decision. I pointed out in my last article that the Prussian Minister of 
Railroads, Herr Maybach, “ firmly and persistently pursues the project 
The past few months have proved 


the truth of this assertion. Last summer Herr Maybach opened negotia- 


| tions with seven Prussian private railways, among which are some of the 





principal ones, for the sale of all their lines tothe state. With five of 
them transactions have been concluded. The roads in question are the 
following : + 





* That, however, the question of railroad tariffs in America must not be compared 
with the German I showed in my previous article in the Nation. 

+ A description of the several roads would lead me too far. I recommend the reader 
to consult a railroad map of Germany. 














No. of Miles of Track 


Berlin-Stettin kee : 
Magdeburg-Halberstadt ~(W) 
Hannover-Altenbecken 168 
Kéln-Minden “1 
Jerlin-Potsdam-Magdeburg 160 
Rheinische ben é gto 
Berlin-Anhalt ...... 208 
TEE k00:ie0aeseaunneds ; pt abeis a ee 3,229 

The agreements W ith the first four roads have been brought before the 

T tag, and must be ratified by January 3 1SS80, beeause the share- 


The agreement 
°d of De- 


{ 
lroads will probably be 


iolders are bound by their contract only until this date. 
the Potsdam-Magdeburger Railway was settled on the 
mber. The negotiations with the Rhenish ra 


' 
brought to a close ina general meeting of the shareholders which is to 


place December 18. All the different contracts are founded on the 


t 
sis that the state acquires the right of managing the roads for a fixed 
annuity, Which of course differs according to the revenues of the several 
lines ‘The state is further obliged to pay the interest to the bondhold- 
ers. and within a certain time to exchange the shares for the same 

unt of consols bearing interest at four per cent. After this exchange 
has taken place the state acquires the ownership of the railroads and of 
all their property. 

The bill in question was accompanied by an explanatory memorial, in 
which the minister argues that the only possible railroad system for Prus- 
sia is the system of state ownership. To go back to the purely private 
system would be out of the question, and, furthermore, it has grown per- 
fox tly evident that the existing system of mixed state and private owner 
A real equilibriam cannot be kept up 
What makes this mixed system 


ship is altogether impracticable. 
between the state and private roads. 
especially precarious is the fact that the state superintends the railroads 
which are its competitors, so that an impartial superintendence is rendered 
The reasons for the system of state ownership have partly a 
It is an acknowledged 


impossible. 
military, but above all an economic, character. 
fact that during the wars of 1866 and 1870-71 the private as well as the 
state railways fully performed their duty. Nevertheless the innumerable 
different lines and managements created many difficulties and contrasted 
strongly with the concentrated, uniform government of the French private 
railways. Moreover, during the war, owing to the chaos of railroads, the 
travelling of private persons and the transportation of goods, even on 
those lines which were not required for military purposes, were for a long 
It is to be expected that the concentration of all rail- 
Still, 


{ repeat, the principal reasons for changing the railroad system are eco- 


time impossible. 
ways in one hand will have an improving influence in this respect. 


nomical. 
the management and by the gradual reduction of the bonded interest. 
He also thinks that the state’s judgment in regard to the real exigencies 


The minister hopes to save considerably by the simplification of 


of traffic ean be more correct than that of private companies, and above 
all he feels sure that the Government will be better able to carry out 
a tariff policy adapted to the veritable needs and interests of the whole 
country. The funds (Reserve- and Erneuerungsfonds) which the private 
railways bring to the state are, according to a second bill, destined for 
the construction of new roads in those provinces which as yet are not 
sufficiently provided. 

The debates in the Chamber of Deputies terminated December 12. 
A majority consisting of the Conservative and National-Liberal parties 
accepted the bill, while the Centre and the Progressists voted against 
it. The assent of the majority was given only with the proviso that the 
present management of all the state railways should undergo some modi- 
fications, and this condition was accepted by the Government. The first 
of these modifications is that in future the budget of the railways shall 
be entirely separate from the general budget. Out of the revenues of the 
roads the interest of four and one-half per cent. for the whole railway 
stock is to be paid. Further, the surplus of the revenues up to one per 
cent. of the stock is to be set aside as an extra fund, which is to be 
employed in making good the deficiencies of bad times. If a still greater 
surplus is attained, a half per cent. may serve for the amortization of 
the railway debt, and the rest can remain for the current state expenses 
Secondly, different committees, consisting of representatives of the com- 
mercial, industrial, and agricultural interests, are to be periodically 
called together for the purpose of giving the minister and the railway 
directors advice on all important questions of trade and commerce. 

The bill has now been laid before the Upper House, which will un- 
doubtedly give its assent to the action of the Lower. Minister Maybach 
lately declared that a bill concerning the acquisition of the Berlin- 
Potsdam-Magdeburger and the Rhenish railways would be brought 


The Nation. 
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before the Landtag during this session. Including these and the above- 
named Berlin-Anhaltische railroad, the state will own and manage a rail- 
way system of 9,300 miles, and the remaining private railways cannot pos- 
Then Minister Maybach 
will be able to show whether he can fully master the gigantie task which 
he has undertaken. 
influence the railway problem also in other countries, and Herr Maybach 
has the great merit of having pointed out and cleared the way for the 
st important and difficult modern economical 


sibly retain their independence for a long time. 


If his grand attempt is suecessful in Prussia it must 


solution of one of the m« 


questions, 


RENAN’S CHRISTIAN CHURCH. —II. 


Paris, December 25, 1879 
LEFT Hadnan after the extermination of the Jews as a nation and 
his return to Rome, which he never quitted again after 185 a.p. The 
imperial artist thought himself the type of the humanitarian despot 
Renan eannot conceal his sympathy for the man, and, toa great extent, 
for his government. ‘* People had reason to be glad to live,” he says, 


and he has applied almost the same words to France in recent 
Hadrian spent his last years in amusing himself in constr 
Tibur, a villa which became the ‘‘album of his voyages.” In this 
pitable pandemonium all the styles, all the civilizations and religions, of 
! re El 


the past were represented: there was a Vale of Tempe, there wi 
When he died, however, the world lost the 


Fields, there was a Tartarus. 
] 


literature; the 


} 
‘ i 


ist 


s 


last emperor who was fond of ancient art, of ancient 
who believed in glory, who had truly imperial instinets; he bequeathed 


his place to the representatives of different instinets. The old world 


had lost its ideal; a new ideal appeared in Antoninus, 


‘* Antoninus,” says Renan, ‘*wasa Saint Louis in his heart and his 
sense of honor, with muck more judgment and breadth of mind. He js 
the most perfect sovereign who ever reigne He was even superior to 
Marcus Aurelius, since the reproach of weakness cannot bi 
against him. To enumerate his virtues is to enumerate all the qualities 
of which the accomplished man is capable. The whole world saluted in 
him an incarnation of the mythical Numa Pompilius. He was the most 
constitutional of ministers, and withal frugal, economical, occupied with 
good works and public works, far above any excess, devoid of rhetoric and 
of all affectation of mind. With him philosophy ascended the throne 





brought 


Philosophy was the transition from the old Roman ideal to the new 


Christian ideal; but it was soon evident that philosophy is not or was not 


made for the government of the world; still, for twenty vears the Empire 


enjoyed a truly paternal and wise government. The Christians in this 


empire of reason were still a revolutionary and destructive element; they 
were pessimists, they kept making lugubrious prophecies; they considered 


the struggle between the Empire and the Church as a holy war, like the 


struggle of God and Satan. Antoninus was obliged to maintain all the 


forms and ceremonies of the old religion: the Christians were still con. 
sidered as members of secret and illegal societies. But Antoninus did as 
much as he could to abate the severity of the laws, though he could not 


modify the public feeling, which was very hostile to the new religion. 
Christianity was very imperfectly known; the mystery which surrounded 


it had filled the popular mind with all sorts of notions; the people really 
heists, that 


Renan 


believed that the Christians committed crimes, that they were at 
their ceremonies were the occasion. of the most monstrous seenes, 


remarks that the Epicureans felt somewhat lenient towards the Christians, 
while the Stoics distiked them. The Epicurean philosophers attacked the 
oracles and miracles of the old Church, and represented them as inven- 
tions of the pnests. The doctrines of the Stoics were more in accordance 
with the ¢ 


with the Cynies 


‘hristian laws of morality, but they confounded the Christians 
They looked upon the heroism of the martyrs as amere 
tation 
The great religious event of the reign of Antoninus was the final re- 
conciliation of the disciples of Paul and of Peter. The concessions came 
chiefly from the side of the Paulists, though the churches of Paul were 
more prosperous than the churches of the Ebionites. It was admitted 
that Peter and Paul had been the two founders of the Church of Rome, 
and in all the old churches of the basilica style you will always find the 
representation of Peter at the end of one side, and that of Paul at the 
end of the other. ‘* Peter and Paul became the two halves of an insepa- 
Out of this 
Rome was 


rable whole, twin luminaries like the sun and the moon.” 
reconciliation sprang the great catholic unity of the Church. 
the centre in which this fusion took place. 


‘** The fundamental condition,” says Renan, ‘of the success of Chris- 
tianity is now secure. Neither Peter nor Paul could succeed separately. 
Peter meant conservation, Paul revolution ; both were necessary. They 








A. T 


he 


in | vy that when S Peter and Saint Paul came to preach 
r vin At t they rived before an arm of the sea which 
‘ vand deep. Though they were both in harmot 
' ] ) ] } ¢ 
(; i" t I 
i not tog her Bot t hion 
‘ | to build a el Phe ( 
i ) wl ( hit e salu il 
\ imme! | ompani 
1 ie ! resulting tr 1 this a - 
V \ ad tl wo char whi wefe the 
\ ition vy be ealled tl isolidation of the 
( I (hu i ¢ sed to recog unvbody’s right te emodel 
{ | the living tradition had passed ; the Book became thi 
iv, and town 4.D. 180 the Catholic Chureh traced its 
limits and closed definitively the list of the Gospels. Lrenzeus will tell you 
t e are four Gosp is there are four corners of the world ; four 
revelations—the revelations of Adam, of Noah, of Moses, of Jesus : four 
mn e cherub ; four mystical beasts in the Apocalypse. The task 
{ tl heologians Will consist now in harm mizing the four Gospels. ‘This 
final consoiidation was not, however, the work of a day In Asia Minor 
as weil as In Rome, the two great centres of the new religion, many ten- 
a s were always at work ; there were conservatives and progressists, 
fi ls and enemies of Judaism, millenarians and spiritualists; the 


stics seemed to many the highest form 


of Christianity. The dogma had not yet received its final limeaments 


The theology of Marcion was a sort of Manichwism ; Polyearp believed 
The Gi sy ls were the rreal field of b tt] 


that God bad a material body. 


with the Old Testament Marcion took his stand on the Gospel of 
Luk . and he was never satisfied till he had eut all the Judaie con- 


His Jesus is not born, he did not suifer 


nections of Jesus with the past. 
nor die Marcion considered Christianity as absolutely hostile and con 


trary te Judaism. Justin Martyr was a disciple of Plato as much as of 
Christ and of Moses: his He con 


sidered that revelation was permanent, that it was an eiernai fruit of the 


church was a very broad church 


ogos. Polycarp, of Smyrna, was considered a prophet ; he was as oid as 
St. John, he lived in a world of visions ; it was generally admitted that 
he had passed several years with John. Among his disciples was Irenzus, 
who received the last traditions of the apostolie world. Polycarp was a 
materialistic miJenarian of the old school ; he was an intolerant conserva- 
tive, he hated the hereties. But there were heretics everywhere, and new 
sects were born every day. 


‘** These sects could not admit that the evangelical productiveness should 
be crystallized, and that there should be no occasion to write new lives 
The gnostic sects wanted texts incessantly renewed, so as to 
satisfy their ardent imagination. All, almost all, the sectarian chiefs had 
re spels which bore their name, such as Basilides, or which were compila- 
tions, such as the Gospel of Marcion. The Gospel of Apelles came, like 
so many others, out of the Jewish gospel Marcus mixed everything, the 
authentic and the apoeryphal. . . . The names of the apostles effered 
ample guarantees for all these frauds. There was hardly one among the 
twelve who did not have his supposed gospel. Nothing was invented, to 
but the people wanted details which the four inspired apostles 
had omitted. The ehildhood of Christ above all excited an intense curi- 
osit¥ Nobody could admit that Jesus, whose life had been a long pro- 
digy, could have lived for years as an obscure Nazarene. Such was the 
origin of what we eall the ‘Apoeryphal Gospels,’ a long series of weak works 


of Christ. 


whose beginning must be placed towards the middle of the second cen- 
iry. It is an insult to Christian literature to compare these flat compo- 


sitions with the master-pieces of Mark, of Luke, of Matthew.” 


It became impossible, at the end of the second century, to imagine 


that Mary, Joseph, Anne were ordinary personages These figures as- 
umed the proportions and surrounded themselves with the halo which 
The ox 


ir way into the stable of the Nativity, which 


} 


have feund their material expression in so many works of art. 
and the donkey found the 
Joseph became a type, an old 
Jesus became a necessary miracle. Mary 


The Pas- 


Renan believes 


has been so often painted and figured 
man, so old that the birth of 
was taken to the skies and did not die the death of a mortal 
yn of Jesus surrounde 


i itself also with many legends. 


that most of these spontaneous and sometimes touching additions were 
t 


made in Asia. He says, with much truth, that Christian iconography, 


r Byzantine or Latin, owes much to these apocryphal gospels : 
e Perugian school would have had no sposalizro, the Venetian 
no Assumption, no Pres ntation ; the Byzantine school no descent 
7 2 is into Hades. but vr the apo ryphal rospe Is. ‘The infaney of 
Christ would be wanting in its most eharming details. Their advantage 
in their inferiority. The canonical Gospels were too strong food for 


the people. Vulgar, and sometimes low, stories were more on their level 
than the Sermon on the Mount or the speeches of the fourth Gospel.” 


Naticn. 
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\ literature of false ** Acts” was also produced ; but the Acts of the 


Apostles had been the individual work of Luke, and there had never bo; 


various versions of them. It h ipp ned. therefore, that there was noi s 
much room for invention ; and, in fact, the Apocryphal Acts hav 


non with the Acts of Luke. The 


lit 
histo of the apostles never 
ved a delinitive form, and it was constantly modified. 


Renan now promises a volume on the reign of Mareus Aurelius, a) 


suite true that in a certain sense this reign still belongs to th: 


einning of Christianity. The sect which goes by the name of Montanis; 
] 


Mareus Aurelius ; it was a sort of miraculous efflo; 


ippeared under res 
cence : but, as Renan says, religion under Marcus Aurelius, and after t] 
disorders of gnosticism, needed something mcre than miracles—nam 
liscipline. The Phrygian prophets met with the resistance of the ortho- 


cox | ishops. 


Renan has another reason for speaking of the re en of 
Marcus Aurelius: he wishes to show the ties of Christianity with the 
great contemporary philosophic movement of reform. Christianity was 
net an tsolated fact ; it answered a great need of the time, but Hellen- 
ism, Romanism had their share in the work of social amelioration. 
Marcus Aurelius will end this long series of emperors ; he was the last 
representative of the school of virtue which tried to save the world by thy 
mere work of reason. He ought to have been the real Constantine, and to 


have reconciled the Church and the state. Renan will tell you why | 


was not, and why Christianity so soon linked its fate with the Empir 


Jorrespondence. 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS AND THE TALMAGE CASE. 
To tue Epitor oF THe Nation : 
Sr: In your last issue, commenting on the Talmage ease, you refer 
to the attitude of the religious press in regard to it, quoting from a speech 


of which you say : 


‘*The Rev. J. M. Sherwood, who was one of the prosecuting counse! 
in the last trial, has published his speech, which is curious reading, inas- 
much as it enforces on the Synod the desirableness of respecting within 
the Church the prejudices of the outside world on questions .of * funda- 
mental morals.” He makes some very severe observations, apropos of 
this, on the religious press, and produces a quotation from one of those 
religious papers, which ebjects to trying Talmage for falsehood and di 
ceit, not because he is innocent, but because, 

As it is now the golden time of autumn, when city people are coming back from 
the country, and churches begin to be full, and ministers preach with new zeal and 
hope, and look for blessed revivals of religion, it would be a thousand pities if this 
peace and harmony and the brooding influences of the Spirit were all driven awa 
the reopening of an ecclesiastical trial which has vexed the ears of the Christiar 
much too long.’ 

These and other things are making a great many people ask whet 
some of the churches have not got a good way towards the old pag 
idea of religion, which assumed that the favor of the gods was won by 
prayer and praise simply, and was in no way conditioned on the good | 
havior of the worshippers.” 





—_— 


Here is wisdom. You find a stray sentence quoted in a speech (th 
animus of which might well have made you suspicious); you quote it 
at second-hand, without stopping to ask where it came from, or in what 
connection it was introduced; and on this sentence, taken out of its place, 
with ‘‘ other things” of a like character, you jump to the conclusion that 
‘*some of the churches have got a good way towards the old pagan idea 
of religion, which assumed that the favor of the gods was won by prayer 
and praise simply, and was in no way conditioned on the good behavior 
of the worshippers’! This is a pretty serious imputation—that a portion 
of the Church is returning to paganism, and its ministers, forsooth, are 
little better than the priests of Jupiter ! 

Now, if you had taken the slightest pains to ‘‘ verify your references” (to 
quote the advice of Dean Stanley to theological students), and to ‘* study 
the context,”* you would have seen that the article quoted from did not 
warrant at all the complexion which you gave it. It was not a defence of 
Mr. Talmage ; nor did it, as you affirm, ‘ object to trying him for false 
hood and deceit.” Je had been tried already. For weeks the Presbytery 
of Brooklyn had done nothing else than sit in judgment on the case 
They had sifted every particle of testimony, and at the end had heard it 
summed up in arguments of great ability on both sides ; after all which 
they rendered their verdict, that the charges were not susfained, and the 
case was dismissed. Was not that a ‘ trial” long enough in all con- 
After that months passed ; Mr. Talmage went abroad for the 
summer. When he returned in the autumn the question arose whether 
those who had pressed the matter with so much zeal before, and been 


science ? 

















The 


i foated, should “ go at it again,” and fill the public prints with their up- 
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is 


d strife 2? This was a question of 


practical wisdom, and the « nly 


which was considered in the article to which you refer. 


) your statement that it ** objected to trying Talmage, not because 


, conveys an impression that is totally fals 
stion of ** innocence ” was not raised at all, nor on that did it ex- 


To do so would have been a great want of de 


ioned 


conducted 


ny opinton. 


ticle was des for the members of the Presbytery, the very 
» had 


the trial and were familiar with the testimony 


in outsider to give /hem a flippant opinion of the mevits of a case on 
they had deliberated for a whole month would have been an as- 


n of superior wisdom, which they might justly have resented as 


ertinenee, and ask, ‘* Who made you a judge over us ? 


sut there was one thing which one who was in friendly relations with 

ties could say without offence, and with a faint hope of a good 

S sult—to wit: That those who had felt it to be their duty to bring 
. irges against Mr. Talmage, having had those charges fully investigated, 
might now feel that they had done their whole duty in the premises, and 

were absolved from any further obligation. Writers on ethics insist 
much on **the limitations of human responsibility.” In this ease it 


Their 


They could wash their hands of the whole 


that that limit had been reached, troubled consciences 


might be relieved. 


seemed 
business, 


assured that, however ** guilty ” Mr. Talmage might be, they at least were 
not partakers of his sin. 
Such was the feeling which prompted the article in question. It was 


not written in the interest of Mr. Talmage nor of his accusers, but in 
the interest of public decency, which was outraged by this constant 
dragging before the } ublie of what had been discussed ad nauseam. 

The additional motive which appears in the sentence you quote is one 
which you do not feel the force of, and deride as a ** pagan idea ’—mere 
eant and hypoerisy—but it was one whieh would be felt by every serious 
and devout pastor in Brooklyn, to whom it was addressed. 

Upon refiection I think you will agree that so small a text was not 
well chosen to point so grave a moral ; that a bit of friendly advice, thi 
dictate of common sense and of the kindest feeling, was hardly sufficient 
the inference that 
into paganism, or ‘‘ have got a good way towards pagan ideas.” 

Henry M 


to warrant ‘*some of the churches” are relapsing 


I TELD. 


York, Jan 12, 1880 


(Dr. Field, we are sorry to say, has fallen intosomcthing like “jour- 
nalism ” in the foregoing. We did not say “ these and other things 
of alike character.” We said “these and other things,” and we 
meant other things of a different character. Nor did we “in this 
single sentence taken out of its place,” ete., jump to the conelusion 
ete. We said that and other 


things ** were making a good many people ask whether some of the 


, 
these 


“that some of the churches,” 


churches,” ete.—i.e., these and other things were creating doubts in 
the public mind about the attitude of some of the churches with re- 
gard to the relations of religion and morals. 
“the priests of Jupiter” makes us fear that Dr. Field read our re- 


We have since read tl 


The observation on 


marks in a state of excitement. le article from 
which Mr. Sherwood quoted, which when we received his speech we 
had not seen. We must say fraukly that we think it shows that the 
writer Was more troubled by the scandal of Talmage’s trial than by 
the possibility of his guilt, and thought the interests of religion 
would be best served by dropping the question of his guilt, or, 
words, justifies the construction put on it by Mr. 

Dr. Field seems to us to labor under a misap- 
prehension as to what place before the Pre 
facts were not disputed, but the court divided on their moral com- 
plexion. 
secutors to carry the case up on appeal, and get a 
authoritative decision, if possible, on the morality of Talmage’s con- 
duct. In fact, we are not sure that they would not have been justi- 


in other 
Sherwood. 
took 


sbytery. 


This, according to our view, made it the duty of the pro- 





fied in carrying it to the General Assembly for the same purpos 
If the Presbyterian Church thinks that Ta!mage’s acts in the slander 
charge, the telegram charge, and the subsequent “* moral rettenn 

performance in his pulpit, were harmless, or merely impruc 


public ought to learn it from the highest authority in the Church. 
With all respect to Dr. Field as a theologian, we deny that ‘the 
brooding influences of the Spirit are driven away” by ecclesiastical 


= 


Nation. 
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are driven away bv the bad behavior of pastors and 
4 } 


chureh members, and the feebleness of chureh organizations on 
questions of fundamental moral We do not te eve- 
rent, therefore, in advising the y press to give ( 0 co 
cern Don tne Spi bi ry ke Deve } ‘ | 
Ep. NATION 

rik PORT AND THE KING 

HE NATION 

ne ocorrect sol err Ss ] \ * not } it the 

son and tl King of Norwav and Sweden i I 

The di { I nard did not n 1 Ox ! tin Norway 
It was very readily accepted by the managers of the Chi win Theatre 
which is neither a royal, a state, nor a municipa stitution, and it was 
also very favorably received by the public and the press, with only t 
exception of a leading conservative paper that is gen v considered the 
organ of the Government. The somewhat radical tenden sof this plav 
are not of a political but of a social nature. 

In Norway there is no censorship of any kind. Professor Moll is 
censor at the Royal Theatre in Copenhagen, and as s | 
narda in accordance with the tradition of this imstitution, which has 
generally rejected the best plays of Norwegian poets, but ast \ 


cepted them afterwards when they have made thei! 
stages of Europe. 
**Leonarda ” Professor VM 


ted 


not by his own king, the King of Denn x 


Immediately after having ree 


lecorated with an order, 


Norway and Sweden 


by King Osear of The decoration was dated 


couple of days | ef rr’ the rejection or * Li on irda a it 1 is asserted t} 


already at that time it was well known at the court of Kh Oscar, in 
Stockholm, that Mr. Bjérnson’s last play would be rejected by Mr 
M lbech. 

Some time last summer it was reported to Mr. BjOrnson by ear-wit 
nesses that Kine Osear had, on »# festive oecasion at ns palace in Stock 
holm, loudly denounced him (Bjérnson), and deelared that he * had u 
passed against all the ten Commandments.” Last f im telv be 
fore starting on a journey to Germany, Mr. Bjdrnson sent a letter 
King Osear’s Norwegian Prime Minister in Christiania, asking. in a very 
moderate tone, for an explanation. Such an explanation he has not, as 


far as known, yet rec ived, and he wil probably never receive any. The 


Conservative press of the Seandinavian countries has, curiously enou 


turned very severely on Mr. BjOrnson because he dared to ask the King’s 


minister for an explanation, as though BjJrnson, and not the King, was 
the insulter. Meanwhile the liberal Seandinavian press is discussing the 


question whether tl stitutional provision that tl 


sacred, inviolable, and irrepre ible. mus so construed as always t 
shield him against being prosecuted for viol s of ( rl law 
of his countries. —Respectfully, H.W. 


Cuicaco, Jan. 1, 1880 


. BOUTON announces that 


current vear whose names are received | rto May 1 will be entitled 
to a choice of Rembrandt's famous etchings, ** Death of the \ i 
the * Three Trees,” as reproduced by the Amand-Durand process, of 


which the fidelity is marvellous. 


by Mr. Herkomer, is promised during the volume. in the Valuralist 
for December and January Mr. Frederiek Brendel gives a full and inte- 
resting ** Historical Sketeh of the Science of Botany in Nerth America, 


cy and local 


collectors, and i deseriptive botany so far asit con s American plants.” 
lo tl urrent issue Dr. Elliott Coues cont: sa summary ‘Sketch of 
North American Ornithology in 1879." We have received the prospec 
sof tl { can Ent logist be ! by Prof. Chas. V, Riley 
und i Andrew S. Fuller, and pul ed I city by Max Jaegerh 
t 8 Pe s It wi limavs lv be re iH 
mended toa iltivators of the s asa valuable aid in combating 1 
insect pests garden and tl cha The first number of the 
Planter’s Jo al, the organ of the Mississippi Valley Cotton Planters’ 


Association, has reached our table. It is published monthly at Vicks- 
Miss., and edited by Mr. F.C. Morehead, President of the ahove 


burg 
burg 
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Association. The contents are by no means exclusively devoted to cotton, 


but have much the same range as our agricultural journals at the North 


The most significant article in the January number is that on the Clement 
Whitfield, of Corinth, Miss., a manufacturer 


attachment by Mr. I. E 


under the ‘* new process.” Ilis statements are enthusiastic, but seem t 


have a solid basis We regret to learn from the December number of 


the excellent Library Journa/’ that it has not yet received the measure 


of support to which it is entitled by its merits. It will, however, 


be continued another year, and, while publie libraries 


exception enroll themselves on its list of subseribers, every owner of ¢ 


considerable private library ought also to give it a cordial welcome. The 
The first three parts of Mrs. 
Lamb's ‘ History of the City of New York,’ vol. ii., begin with the open- 


office of publication is at 138 Park Row.- 


ing of the Revolution in 1775, and carry on the story to the year 1777. 

The battles of Harlem Heights and White Plains are freshly retold, and 

with the aid of some excellent new maps, in which the modern city is laid 

down over the old scenes of warfare. In Part 3 will also be found a map 

of the * burnt district ” of 1776—no mean destruction.——Four parts (1 

—(Colombic) of a * Dictionary of Commerce and Manufactures,’ edited by 
! 


Dr. L. de Colange, the former editor of ‘ Ze!l’s Encyclopedia,” have been 
issued by Estes & Lauriat, Boston. The entire work is estimated to con- 


sist of twenty-five parts of 48 pages each. 
following titles from p. 29: 


tire, Alftorney, Aube rqine, 


do not differ greatly from those on p. 34 of McElrath’s ‘ Commercial Dic- 
tionary.’ Still, Dr. Colange has more room for details than his prede- 
cessor (compare the articles on butter), and undoubtedly will keep his pro- 
mise to give ‘*‘a large lot of miscellaneous information,” brought down to 


the year just elapsed. 


advancement of a community may be realized from the announcements of 
the Mozart Club, New London, a town boasting, at the best, some twelve 
thousand inhabitants. Last year this club was established for the culti- 


vation of classical chamber-music, such as the duos, trios, and quartettes 
for stringed instruments and pianofortes by the foremost composers, 
The first two programmes were furnished by Mendelssohn, Handel, Hum- 
mel, Haydn, Schubert, Weber, and Chopin, and the attendance was so 
large as to bewilder the managers by the want of room for the auditory. 
From the same locality and under the same auspices comes a programme 
for the 26th inst., by the children of the public schools, assisted by elder 
amateurs, numbering together one hundred and fifty voices, which is to 
present choruses by Gounod, Handel, Reichardt, Costa, and Verdi. It is 
owing to the zeal of Messrs. A. H. Chappel) and C. B. Jennings, the prin- 
cipal of one of the New London schools, that these educational influences, 
of unmistakable value, are fostered and developed ——Sitting Bul! has, 
we learn from Polybiblion for December, been made the subject of an 
octavo volume of 365 pages, by Godefroid Kurth, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Liége. Naturally more than half of the book is devoted “a 
Vexposé de la situation faite aujourd’hui aux Indiens par leurs fréres 
Yankees.” 


a bibliography of the immaculate conception.——The Academy of the 


In the same journal for December and January will be given 


27th ult. announces the beginning of two new journals with the new 
year, one called 7o-Day, published in London weekly and apparently 
similar in aim to Truth and the World, and the other a politico-economi- 
cal monthly, in both French and German, published at Ziirich under the 
editorship of Herr Ottiker, and entitled Der Schweizerische Volkswirth 
and L’ Economiste Suisse. 

—There is now being published at Boston, by Mr. J. P. Souie, 349 
Washington Street, a series of photographs of interest to the general 
public, but of especial value to students of the history of art who have 
been unable to obtain sufficiently numerous or adequate illustrations of 
the different schools and masters. They are reproductions, made with 
great care and of anearly uniform small size, of the photographs of 
Braun, Naya at Venice, Alinari at Florence, and others of the best for- 
eign photographers who have copied from the originals. The series in- 
cludes the complete works of Michael Angelo in the Sistine Chapel, great 
numbers of Raphael, Titian, Botticelli, and all the famous masters of the 
Low Countries and Germany, as well as of Italy, besides statues, bas- 
reliefs, mosaics, antiquities, the Tanagra figurines, views in Egypt, the 
Holy Land, Greece, and Rome. The photographs are, of course, useless 
for the study of color, but they afford satisfactory means of studying 
outline, design, composition, and in general the style and spirit as well 
as the progress of the various schools. Of especial interest to classical 
students is a series of nearly fifty reproductions of vase-pictures, bas- 


Nation. 


should without 


Its scope is indicated by the 
Atlantic, Mississippi and Ohio R. R., 
Atlas, Atmometer, Atropia, Attachment, Attar of Roses, Attestation, At- 


Au besoin, Aubusson, Auctioneer, ete., which 


What energy and perseverance can do for the 
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reliefs, and monuments from the works of Gerhard, Visconti, Keky), 
and the ‘Monuments inédits publi¢és par I'Institut de Correspondane. 
Archéologique,’ which have been made especially to illustrate the lectures 
at Harvard upon Greek poetry and art; so, too, is the series which ri pro- 
duces the complete set of Stillman’s Athenian photographs, which are the 
best ever taken, and are now very difficult to procure, as only one hundred 
sets were originally printed. The student of art or of antiquities could 
not obtain any similar aid except by consulting numerous books ang 
collections in our largest city libraries, and even then he would hardly 
meet with such variety and profusion of illustration. Over fifteen hun- 
dred numbers have already been printed, and the list is continually grow. 
ing longer and richer; the collection affords an opportunity for informe. 
tion and study in respect to art, both modern and ancient, such as has 
never before been offered in America, not only because of its extent and 
variety, but also for the fidelity and care displayed in it. The photo. 
graphs, unmounted “ cabinets,” are sold at the comparatively trifling 
price of $1.50 per dozen. 


—American sculpture, since the war, has coniined itself either to por- 
traiture, or else, when ambitious of displaying the flight of fancy, to the 
confection of military monuments. This gives consequence and distine- 
tion to the very few efforts making in the purely ideal kind, and invites 
our notice of a graceful model of ‘* Psyche” recently finished in this city 
by T. Baur, an unquestionable genius, though a man not often mentioned 
before contracting committees. The ‘* Psyche” is treated as a decora- 
tion, the bust in high relief leaning out of a ring whose circle is interrupt- 
ed by the advancing wings. The eyes are closed, and the vines which 
supply the ornamental saliencies seem to influence the enervation and 
languor of the figure. This Clodion-like motive is carried out with fasti- 
dious grace, the curves harmonizing well, the complements of light and 
shade balancing each other finely, and all importunate realism being 
kept far away from a composition which yet has none of the affectation 
that shock the realists. 

—We commend the following opportunity to our esteemed contempo- 
raries, regretting that we cannot ourselves employ the services of our cor 
respondent, who, by the way, frankly acknowledges that he is ‘* aged 
about forty-two years”: 

‘*T write asking for a Situation: or as Correspondent or Writer for thy 
paper: I have been for 15 yrs practising and preparing myself for 
an Author and writer, (5 years devoting my whole time to this) and now 
feel it to be time for to make practical use of it; having written and col- 
lected 117 note books of * points,’ all numbered, upon finance, business, 
Social Science, ete., ete, ete., the points amounting up to this time to 
266,586; from this practice my style is very condensed probably too 
much so.” 

—The third soirée of chamber-musie given by the Philharmonic Club 
was a rather uninteresting affair, the only redeeming feature being Beet- 
hoven’s great Trio for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, in B fiat, Op. 97, 
in which Miss Anna Bock took the piano part. This accomplished 
young artist, whom we praised a few weeks ago as a very brilliant and 
spirited performer of compositions of the most modern school, showed 
that she possesses every quality needed to interpret the noblest works of 
the classical period, among which Beethoven’s Trio must undoubtedly be 
numbered. Mr. Arnold is always excellent as regards purity and cor- 
rectness of tone, and a certain amount of execution ; but his playing is 
singularly devoid of interest, and, in the absence of fine shading, becomes 
very wearisome. This defect was very noticeable in the bright, joyful 
Scherzo and in the sombre Trio which follows it. There was a sameness 
in his interpretation of these two movements, which are as different in 
character as they possibly can. be, that was positively distressing. The 
remaining numbers were not remarkable. A Duo for flute and piano by 
Schubert, in spite of Miss Bock’s and Mr. Werner’s admirable execution, 
made a rather doleful impression. The Scherzo from a quartet by 
Cherubini is a bright and pretty little composition, but it is always 
hazardous to take a single movement out cf a complete work. We should 
have enjoyed Cherubini’s quartet in its entirety vastly more than this 
solitary number, played after a very insignificant Adagietto by Bicet (or 
Bizet ?), with which it has no connection whatever. The concluding 
number, a string quartet by Mozart, in F major, not by any means one 
of the most interesting of the thirty-two string quartets which the prolific 
master has left, was very satisfactorily played by Messrs. Arnold, Gantz- 
berg, Gramm, and Werner. 

—In the Gossip of Lippincott’s for January is an account of ‘A Visit 
to the Maison de Mohére,” which describes hastily the many curious works 
of art collected in the Théatre-Francais. Since that visit was paid, M. 
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» Delorme has published * Le Musée de la Comédie-Frangaise ’ (Paris : 
wif; New York: F. W. Christern), an ample volume of over two 
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Oilendo! 
byundred quarto pages, in which the riches of Moliére’s house are set forth 
n order, exactly, and with fulness. Hereafter a visitor to the Théatre- 
Francais need not rely wholly on the word-of-mouth catalogue of his 
us conductors, for here in print is a seemingiy complete list of the 
asures of the building. M. Delorme points out that this museum (for 
, the theatre really is) is but little known even to Parisians, for want, 


perhaps of a list of its contents ; and this in spite of the fact that it con- 
tains} 
Dubufe, Gérome, and Robert-Fleury, and statues by Houdon, Caffieri, Dan- 


jictures by Mignard, Van Loo, David, Gros, Ingres, Delacroix, Isabey, 


tan. Clésinger, and David d’Angers. The museum is about a hundred years 

id. In 1777, when the company owned a picture or two, Cafiieri pro- 
posed to found a gallery of great French dramatists and actors, to which 
he himself made the first contributions. In 1815 there were a dozen 
paintings and nearly two dozen marbles. In 1850 M. Arst¢ne Houssaye be- 
egme the director, and his artistic taste gave great impulse to the collec- 
tion, which has continued to grow under the present director, M. Emile 
Pérrin, a pupil of Gros and Delaroche, and, like M. Houssaye, formerly a 
frequent writer on art topics. Now the total catalogue of works of art 
belonging to the Comédie-Frangaise reckons over three hundred numbers, 
including one hundred and seventy-one pictures and seventy-seven mar- 
bles. Most of these are portraits, all of departed authors and actors. 
After a general description of the museum, its origin and its growth, and 
after an account of the various artists, M. Delorme gives a classified cata- 
logue of all the works of art in the building, excepting only those which 
may hang in the private dressing-rooms of the actors. These dressing- 
rooms are not the little cubby-holes one sees in most theatres, but ample 
rooms with large closets. Many of the actors and actresses are either 
artists or the friends of artists: Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt, like Mrs. Sid- 
dons, is a sculptor, and, like Mr. Joseph Jefferson, a painter. M. Coquelin 
is intimate with M. Vibert and M. de Neuville, and he was a great friend 
of Henri Regnaultand of Fortuny. His portrait as Maseari//e, by Madrazo, 
hangs in his dressing-room, and has been reproduced on wood for the 
December number of the Molicriste. 


—While the second volume of Dr. Friedrich Ratzel’s great work on the 
United States is still in preparation, supplementing with an account of 
our political and social characteristics the volume devoted to the physical 
geography of the country ; and while Dr. von Holst is doing for the con- 
stitutional history of the Republic what no native writer has ever attempt- 
ed, a third work of comprehensive scope and costly manufacture on * Nord- 
Amerika, seine Stiidte und Naturwunder, sein Land und seine Leute,’ 
by Ernst von Hesse-Wartegg, in four volumes of upwards of 800 pages, 
comes to us from the house of Gustav Weigel, in Leipzig. 
with all these publications, no German who wishes to form a correct 
idea of the United States has any excuse for remaining in ignorance. 
The latest is the most superficial, and is strictly to be classed among illus- 
trated guide-books, though it is meant to be read continuously, and is, 
in fact, well digested and well written. It has no maps of any kind and 
no index, but it abounds in woodcut illustrations of every degree of au- 


Equipped 


thenticity and verisimilitude, though of pretty uniform execution. It 
gives 13 pages (large octavo) to the New England States, 22 to the Domin- 
ion of Canada, 235 to the Middle States and the District of Columbia, 152 
to the upper Mississippi valley, including Kentucky and the Mammoth 
Cave, 239 to the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific Slope, 43 to Arizona 
and New Mexico, and 72 to the Southwest and South (with only 9 pages 
allotted to Texas). This distribution is such as the average tourist, since 
the opening of the Pacific Railroads, would make, and represents, we sus- 
pect, pretty nearly the extent of the author’s personal experience of travel; 
for when he passes, as he rarely does, from mere description into narra- 
tion, he is found on the beaten track. But it also answers sufficiently 
well a main purpose of the work, to prepare German emigrants (naturally 
of some intelligence and property) for a choice of home in the New 
World. 


—Some misrepresentations have arisen from an uncritical selection of 
pictorial illustrations. Only here have we ever seen on Broadway by day- 
light ladies riding, or emerging from the St. Nicholas Hotel, in full eve- 
ning dress. The ‘‘ types” are seldom anything but caricatures, and the In- 
dians are uniformly figments of the imagination, except in the very few 
instances in which photographs have been copied, as they ought always to 
be. The negro is frequently travestied, whether we see women in the 
cotton-fields stripped to the waist while at their work, or a dapper negro 
porter on the Baltimore and Ohio Road deftly kicking a trunk from the 
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baggage-car in the face of its irate owner. The view of a Quaker meet- 


ing (i. 153) looks rather like a Mormon conventicle, though the author 
says, on the next page : ‘* A true religiousness (Re/igiost/dt) animates the 
Quakers, while the Baptists, Methodists, and other denominations by the 


dozen (Dutzende Andersgidubiger\, unhappily make a show of rel 


iwious- 


ness, from which the Germans of Philadelphia are fortunately exempt.” 
New England, its woman’s rights 
1 


The temperance and Sunday laws of 


and spiritualism, its religious eccentricities and ** ineredible social peculi- 


arities ” (not specified), seem to the author to account for this section 


being left one side by the stream of immigration. Still, he is not sparing of 


compliments in other respects, even to the praise of New England 


**model farming.’ In addition to the other isms, Boston is the seat of 
*) and Shakerism (!), and is 


Pfaffen): but it is still 


Quakerism (here pronounced an ** abnormity 
remarkable for the social influence of the clergy 
possible to live there ‘* without coming in contact with these unwholesome 
conditions.” That for the East 
upon books and not enough upon observation is again evident when h 


says that the teaching of French and German is remarkably neglected in 


Herr Hesse-Wartegg relied too much 


Boston, speaks of the old elm on the Common as still standing, and states 


that Hawthorne and Prescott live in the vicinity of the city. 


—The Massachusetts Railroad Commissioners have lately begun to 


test railway employees for color-blindness. It was quite time for taking 


action in the matter, the facts being that color-blindness is congenital, 
incurable, and considerably more frequent than is generally supposed; 
in our community one out of twenty-five males is totally unable to dis 


} 
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tinguish red from green. These being the colors in universal use for 


railway and marine signals, the power to distinguish instant 


lv between 


the two is momentarily deciding, the world over, between life and death 
for the traveller. Three or four in each hundred of the railway and ma- 
rine employees in this country are incapable of making this decisior 





Dr. Jeffries concludes from testings in many thousand cases, and are unfit 
for their places. 
aminations, the Massachusetts Board are 


Following the lead of Sweden and France in their ex- 
beginning to do what will be 
done, and at no distant future, throughout the country. Their : 
calls, however, for one criticism—it is not thorough enough and does not 
take enough account of the experience of foreign countries in this matter 
The examinations for color-blindness, while simple in theory, yet require 
in practice much experience and expert Knowledge in order to give 
to the railroad employees and to the 


On the one hand, an employee must not be dismissed 


results that are fair to both parties 
travelling public. 
for less cause than actual color-blindness in such degree as to previ 
on the other hand, the pubiie 


t 


must be cer- 


his distinguishing signals: 
tainly protected from the risk that a single color-blind engine-driver 
shall remain at his post. This great existing danger to life and property 
is now certainly remediable by proper examinations. The Massachusetts 
Board, however, began by appointing not an expert, but a railway con- 
ductor, to examine the employees of the Fitchburg Railroad. Examina- 
tion by a conductor is certainly better than no examination at all, but in 
recent European experience even the railroad surgeons failed to make 
satisfactory examinations for color-blindness, and ophthalmic experts had 
to be called in at Jast. 
travelling public after it shall have learned that safety requires the abso- 
Exami 


Precaution less than this will hardly satisfy our 
l 


lute elimination of the color-blind from the railway personnel. 
nations for color-blindness and the range of vision in recruits have already 
been ordered in the United States Army, the army surgeons being the 
examiners. The number of experts in this branch of service will in- 
crease rapidly by reason of the increased attention now called to the sub- 
ject; meanwhile it seems clear enough that only expert examiners should 
be employed for railway and marine examinations. The subject offers 
the most striking recent instance of a strictly scientific enquiry that has 
suddenly been transformed into a serious question of every-day practice. 


—Prof. Johan Nikolai Madvig, whose name is known the world over 
in every school where the Latin language is tanght, celebrated on the 
17th of November last the fiftieth anniversary of his appointment as pro- 
fessor in the University of Copenhagen, Denmark, Although Madvig is 
most widely known as the author of a Latin grammar, his most valuable 
work as a scholar has been done in another field. Before his appearance 
as a philological critic scientific criticism could hardly be said to exist in 
he realm of philology. The Greek and Latin classics had been pub- 
ished in the most arbitrary manner, printed from such manuscripts as 
1appened to be at hand, and though something had been done sporadi- 
eally by the great linguists of the last century, still textual criticism was 
It was not rational. but depended on accidents, andl to 


in its infanes 





‘The 


Madvig is due the credit of putting an end to it and of establishing a 
lovical, rational erit m ona scientific basis Ile recognized the faet 
! must be weighed, not counted, that it is not the num- 
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Jon Sigurdsson, an Icelander, distinguished alike as a scholar and a 
political leader, died at Copenhagen December 7. He published nume 


rned works relating to the classical and modern literatures of his 
untry, but he will, perhaps. longest remembered as the man whose 


wisdom and energy succeeded in rendering his native land independent of 


foreign rule. Even the Dane ainst whom he waged a persistent poli- 
ticul warfare, were compelled to respect him, partly because of his tho- 
rough common sense, partly because he more than on prevent 1 the 
more impulsive inswar patriots from breaking into open revolt lie pre- 


is over the Icelandie Althing, both before and 


after his exertions had made it a real legislative body. The hour of his 


sided during sixteen sessi 


triumph came in 1874, when, at the time of the celebration of the Ice- 
andie Millennial and the visit of Christian IX. to his polar subjects, a new 
and liberal constitution was proclaimed, separating Iceland for ever from 


the domination of the Dan: fu Iceland itself he was idolized, his por- 


trait hanging on the walls of every farmstead and every fisherman’s cot- 
teemed by both Scandinavian and foreign 


ixty ninth year, and is to be buried at Reykja- 


of keeping abreast with German scholarship 
in English is impressed upon us more forcibly than ever by a glance at 
the last two volumes of the Ang/ia and the Englische Studien, Of the 
thirty-six contributors to the Angdia only two are Englishmen (Furnivall 
and Sweet), one isan American (Dr. Phelan, of Memphis, lately deceased). 
All the othe rs ul Grermans, The Enali che Studie 7] make seven «# worse 
For the 
ISi8-79 nearly seventy courses of lectures on English 


announced forthe universities of Germany, 


exhibit ; here only ore contributor (Sweet) is a non-German. 
winter semester 


language and literature were 


Swiizerland, and Austria. Some of these were upon modern authors ; 
but at least thirty of these courses were upon English philology, in the 
trictest sense of the term. We can appreciate, then, the force of the 


ulmission made by one of the most eminent scholars in England, that 


Germany the only country in which it would be possible to edit a 


review like the Anglia. 


KATON'’S CIVIL SERVICE IN GREAT BRITAIN.* 
a the Administration has not kept its promi@e to promote 
: civil-service reform actively, it has done something in that direction 
by requesting Mr, Eaton to prepare, at his own expense, the volume now 


presented as a historv of office-holding in that country whose public life 


most nearly resembles our own. In so far as it 1s an argument—and it 
does form a vigorous and convincing plea for the reform—it proceeds in- 
directly by comparisons founded on historic detail. The greater part of 
the work is devoted, as its purpose required, to showing how the spoils 
system in England grew out of the absolute ownership of offices by the 
crown, and was modified but not improved by the substitution of party 
government ; and how. as its abuses became rank and intolerable, a rising 
spirit of public reprobation kept pace with them, till at last the sense and 
virtue of the English people overpr wered the selfishness of a class, and 
triumphed bythe destruction of the system. The author makes skilful 


use of the occasions such a review presents for enforcing the need and 





the practicability of just such a national purgation among ourselves 
The rising generation of Americans reajly knows cf nothing better 


than our present vicious system of appointment to office, accepting it 
generally as traditional practice, without any enquiry into its reasons, 

Civil Service in Great Britain \ history of abuses and reforms, and their bear- 
ing upon American politics. By Dorman B. Eaton.’ New York: Harper & Brothere 
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People whose eyes and ears are open admit the great evils that affec 


republican government in our degenerate time ; and such as hear ang 


see anything beyond their own neighborhood deplore the consecyer; 
redit of republicanisin abroad. But the multitude who have not 
flected at all on the subject fail to connect these evils with our faulty sy. 
tem of administration, while those who have half reflected on it accar 
false notion, cunningly fostered by small politicians that such ey) 
necessarily attend republican government, that they are the ess: 
complements ef its benefits. and, after all, preferable to the abuses f 
otl kinds subsisting under monarchies. It is for the sake of goine ¢ 
e root ol this ¢ or, not a ul entatively but by historical Compan 
that the author devotes so n any pages ol his work to the causes of 
administration in England. THe shows that the spoils system was born at 
the opposite pole to free government. It sprang from the king's sing) 


It was cradled 


will : offices were his creation and officers his creatures. j 
in feudal slavery and nursed by Plantagenets and Stuarts. It is thy 
active expression of absolute rule, and it logically follows that it can hay, 
no fixed root, nor reason for being, among the principles of a fre 
government 

Quite as strong is the proof. fortified by iterated instances and apt 
reference to statute and record, that government by parties—the 
chinery through which the modern representative principle works—hag 
no necessary connection with bad administrative organization. It js 
weakened and debased just in proportion as it resorts to the spoils system 
It gains vigor and purity, and works towards the true ends of govern- 
ment, just in proportion as it adopts the merit system. It would tak« 
long to follow the author through the elaborate exposition of t] 
truths that employs more than a fourth of his space. Sueccinetly sta 
the result of his researches is that as party contro] becomes partisan t! 
framework of modern government, theoretically blending in associated 
action the distinet and independent iegislative, executive, and judicial 
functions, becomes practically dislocated and paralyzed. It is no longer 
a despot who absorbs and engrosses all profit and power, but it is a class 
that quite as absolutely sacrifices the public good to its own selfishness, 
The commonwealth is stolen to become the property of banded intriguers, 
The nation may perish, so that a handful of placemen and their patrons 
may thrive. 

lt is here that the close analogy with our own wants and dangers pri 
cents itself. Administrative reform in England found two prodigious 
obstacles to surmount which do not lie in its way in our own country. A 
powerful aristocracy, entrenched behind usage, fought with intelligence, 
A vene- 


rated church clung to abuses honeycombing its fabric, as if corrupt 


unity, and desperation to retain plece for worthless dependants. 


appointments protected the ark instead of defiling it. But the agency 
both these interests used in defence was that in which lay the main 
strength of resistance to reform in England, as it lies in this nation— 


party selfishness. So far as concerns party management, the modes of 
continuing bad administration, the arguments for a change, and 

pleas to be let alone were precisely the same in England forty-five years 
ago as they are with us now. Most striking and instructive, though too 
detailed to be more than glanced at bere, 1s the author’s elaborate account 
of the advance of this reform in Great Britain since party governinent 
came in. Te paints the rising anger and contempt of the nation for the 
selfish iniquity of patronage—the light that dawned on a few far-sighted 
statesmen before the date of our independenge—the conviction at length 
possessing all patriots that either the spoils system must yield or the 
Constitution break down and the greatness of England decline. He 
describes how executive action within its due limits, needing no power 
from Parliament, and hardly wringing from it pecuniary aid, slowly and 
cautiously experimented with the merit system—how it was applied at 
first on a small scale to parts of the service—how its range extended, its 
processes improved, its results over and over again received investigation 
by legislative commissions containing picked men of both parties, until 
the existing wise, just, and comprehensive system of official administra- 
tion and responsibility was established in Great Britain. The author's 
copious data on these subjects, with his sound conclusions from them, 
furnish information and suggestions which will be invaluable whenever 
the haiting advance of our own civil-service reform is resumed, as 1t 
surely will be. The change will be brought about with us by the saine 
steps taken to bring it about in England. The fact is strongly presented 
that the reform there triumphed against party action, in spite of party 
murmurs and ridicule. Its achievement demanded assiduous labor througn 
There was no spasmodic resolution by 


BI 


any party; no sudden access of public virtue visited either. They a! 


many years from the best men. 
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n doggedly in the old ways of selfishness till the disgrace and 
ization pressed too heavily for common English sense and honesty 


Vhey found a voice, they organized a change, they backed and 


n men of all ranks and political fait | 


hs in unwearied enquiry 


iment, until a pure system Oo} administration, resting on merit, 


the miserable party tyranny that had kept itself alive by 

is a signal encouragement to the friends of civil-service reform in 
intry that we have our own record of a purer state of official life 

, to in contrast with its existing corruptions and inefliciency. We 

it to go back to the practice of earlier days, and to regulate it by 
samination of the theory of the subject. Administration as a 

s has never been studied among us, yet administration as a system 
er in the first half-century of the Republic than it was at the same 

| in England. And it was so because the generation of Hamilton 
Madison declared and maintained character and capacity as the 


itions for office. It is not so long since this standard was lowered 


at the dictate of politicians: ** The present generation of Americans has 
seen patronage and coercion steadily increasing, whereas the present gene- 


ration of Englishmen has seen them as steadily fall away.” It may re- 
quire the persistent struggle of another generation still to regain the old 
wavs. but that we shall return to them may be predicted as surely as any 
ming event in history can be foretold. To suppose that the stain of 
the spoils system will not be effaced from our republicanism, is to believe 
that Americans are morally weak and mentally purblind as compared 
with their English brethren. The chapter in this volume which treats of 
the bearing of British experience upon civil service reform in the United 
States is especially manly in its spirit, and full and clear in the exposi- 
tion of the subject. The merit system, it declares, can be firmly estab- 
shed only through publie enlightenment, the genera) conviction that 
the welfare of the state demands it, and its recommendation by practice 
It is the fashion—and the fashion of the day sometimes reflects the 
truth of the day—to put little faith in the wisdom or virtue of Congress. 
This history teaches us that Parliament held to its patronage with as firm 
a clutch and as shameless a greed as ever a ring representative has shown. 
Fortunately for us, the small beginnings of reform that have been made 
in the New York Custom-house and Post-Office justify the promises and 
efforts that led to their trial, 
of decentralization gives opportunities for doing a great deal without any 


And it is fortunate, too, that our system 
‘eferenee to Congress. Each of our three-dozen State legislatures and 
our countless municipalities affords a point of attack to which argument 
may be addressed, and a sphere that would admit, at slight cost and with 
little change, the experiment of the merit system. Nota few of our cities 
have fallen into a depth of financial distress that cries out for some heroic 
relief. After a few more have been turned over to receivers or sold out 
by the sheriff, the rest in similar risk may bethink themselves of the 
It is with the 
collection and disbursement of revenue, involving questions of taxation, 


cheap and simple protection of reformed administration. 
that such a reform first concerns itself. Rural voters, learning thus how 
to guard their pockets, will naturally direct their thoughts to higher inte- 
rests, and insist on applying improved systems to lerger economies in a 
wider range of policy. 

\s our remedy for the evils of the present system must ultimately 
come through the ballot, so there are two circumstances in our late his- 
tory connected with the ballot which will intensify them, unless soon 
cured, to a very dangerous degree. 
to the blacks. 
their instruments of misrule and corruption by that measure. Supposing 
that a free ballot truly existed at the South, of what advantage would 


One is,the extension of the suffrage 
Politicians have enormously multiplied the number of 


that be to the country under the present curse of patronage ? Ethiopia 
would soon stretch out her hands for bribes of place, as Hibernia bas long 
been doing at the North. 
zeal of the friends of civil-service reform is the spectacle of California 


Another consideration that should spur the 


politics. There the sand-lot patriots have leaped to very practical con- 
clusions. They have said to the office-holders : ‘‘ You are a corrupt, self- 
seeking set. We have the power of the ballot. Ot -tui, que je my mefie.” 
Their crass notions and wild schemes are installed in the State-house and 
injected into the constitution, pregnant with mischief and disorder. What 
shall guarantee other States against the contagion of their example? What 
shall prevent the mass of latent communism, and what has been well 
styled sinvere demagogy, throughout the country from being leavened by 
it, and effervescing up through the legal issues into power ? If we rely on 
popular intelligence for safety, then the sooner that intelligence is 
enlightened and the corruptions of patronage, justly offensive to it, 
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are swept away, the more reasonably mav we hope to avert such dan 


gers 
1) 
Chis volume w heeor i text mor son the s 

n wf } It nid | ) t 
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rom it in the form of a manu r us ns W hie \ this is 
done, or when a new edition appears, the large proportion of press errors 
that now disfigure it, some twenty wit its 4 pages 11 * 


allowed to recur 


BOOKS OF HUGUENOT HISTORY,?* 
tiga sionpsoyy and third of these books require only brief notice. The 
Life of Coligny is a bri 
any considerable research, but of good reading among secondary 


ties. It is froma pen that has done several pieces of literarv job-work 


now in the market, and done them well And a picture ot on f th 
most heroic characters in French history fairly well painted is a neble ol 
ject for popular study Of course, the author who issu such a Ww k 
without referring to his authorities thereby advertises that has nothing 
to say to scholars or even to critical readers, But his book ts val le for 
Sunday-school and other circulating libraries, among which we v 
general acceptance, 

‘The Huguenots in the Nipmuck Country.” a small book, printed in a 
limited edition, treats interestingly and exhaustively of its t ii 
sode of history, furnishing material for a chapter in Dr. Charles B s 
forthcoming history of the Huguenot migration. Phe in l \ 
letter from Dr. Holmes is an exquisite specimen of its writer's faculty 
doing a little thing with perfect grace and good taste. 

The two solid volumes of Professor Henry Baird's * Rise of t 1] 
ruenots of France’ seem to us likely to take a classical position at g 
American historical writings. And this isto be said quite as much to the 
credit of the public intelli and good taste as to the honor of t 





work A bit of literary history, which bas attracted no public notice, 


strikingly illustrates the advance that the public has made in these mr 





spects. Forty years ago the florid and perfervid ‘ History of R 

mation in Germany,” by Dr. Merle d’Aubigne, was the most popular book 
of the day. Probably no book of its ciass had ever had so extensive a 
sale. Within afew months has been completed tne English edition of 
the same author's * History of the Reformation in France and Swi nd’ 
—a work every whit as good as its predecessor, on a subject of greater epic 
interest—and it has been a dead failur The I vymans were only 


strained from throwing up the unpopular venture, after the first three or 


four volumes, out of consideration for the author's family : and we doubi 
not that the Carters could give a like account of the solitary American 
edition. A salutary change has come over the pul taste : not that 

aders are less disposed either to history or to pulpit eloquence, but that 


hey have .earned to like them served up separately 
Therefore we expect and cordially hope a lasting suecess for M1 
Baird’s * Rise of the Huguenots.’ 


period with Dr. Merle d’Aubigné s unsuccessful work, it is utterly unlike 
i 


t. Looking for a word with which to characterize Professor Baird's 
work, we are tempted to use neafvess, It is not a glorious quality, but 1 
is an immensely satisfactory one ; and where it is found in such perfee- 
tion, it is no merely negative on lo find the results of clean, scholar 
like investigation expressed in a lucid, consecutive, and sober narrative 


gives a sense of positive satisfaction to the critical reader which the finest 
of fine writing is powerless to bestow. We can well afford to miss the 
high coloring of Mr. Froude’s historical gallery for the sense of seeurity 
and confidence which Mr. Baird constantly inspires, but which we habi- 
tually feel the lack of in reading Froude. It is needless to raise the 
question whether the resources of Mr. Baird’s art would have sufficed him 
had he been less favored by his subject. Certainly there are few chapters 
of human history the plain recitals of which answer all the conditions of 
art so completely as the story that ends with St. Bartholomew’s d lV, 1572. 
But if there are those who think that no art is required for the plain tell- 
ing of such a story systematically and in its proper order, without run- 
ming forward to anticipate or backward to bring up arrears of the narra- 


The neatness 


*: History of the Ris f the Huguer sof Fran By He nry M. Baird, Professor 
the University of the City of New York [wo volumes Svo. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons 
Gaspard de ¢ igny. Admir f I nee By Walter Besant, M.A.’ New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons 


rhe Huguenots in the Nipmuck Country, or Oxford |Mass.|, prior to 1713. By 
orge F. Daniels. With an Introduction by Oliver Wendell Holmes Boston : Estes 














‘The 


of Prof r Baird’s work evinces not only painstaking scholarship, but 
higl lit ry ki 

In ‘ the more showy qualities of the historian he does not excel 
Many a time the copious notes contain details of fact which, if they had 
} iv i t ext, would have waked the whole page to life. On 
1 11 volume read in the narrative that the queen-mothei 
fin r IX. to be absent from court, ** pursued him in precipitaie 
hast \1 nforms us, on contemporary authority, that in the pur- 

{ j ] ‘ ! re horses by overdrivin It is eas to imagine 
with wha troke of the pen, in a word or two, Froude or Macaulay 
would have sent this mad gallop rattling across the page. But oppo: 
tunities like this, of bringing the very act and deed his characters 
before the reader, are too often rejected by our author in favor of some 


mild generality. Jt is through this failure on points of detail, and 
through an overstrained sobriety of tone, quite misplaced in telling of 
the fiercest uzedy of modern times, that ‘ The Nise of the Huguenots’ 
comes short of being a really history. 

The author’s judgments on the questions of fact and motive that 
come before bien. amply fortified as they are by authorities, are strong in 
their own reasonableness. The favorite Protestant view has been that 


the h long deliberation ; that 
it was talked Trent 

that Philip II., and Alva, and the Pope were privy to the plot; but that 
was the head devil by whose infernal malignity, subtility of 


massacre was planned in cold blood and wit 
up and arranged in the lobbies of the Council of 
Catherine 
machination, 
widely-ramified combinations of perfidy and murder 
to their final The alleged long 
combination for the massacre are now clearly disproved, and never more 
clearly than by Mr. Baird. And for although the wild- 
est zeal for historical paradox has never yet her 
asa saint, the sober judgment of scholars completely strips her of the 


and inexorable tenacity of purpose the long-protracted and 
were pushed forward 
deliberation and 


execution. extensive 


as Catherine, 
proposed to canonize 
false prestige in which she has so long stalked the stage as a sort of sa- 
tanie heroine. She stands cowering before the gaze of the world a weak, 
whiffling, timorous woman, 
spring, and who joined to this a superstition without faith, 
ed perfidy and cruelty, the very fruit of her cowardice, and a cool specu- 
lation in other people’s lusts that makes her personal chastity to ¢ appt ar 


whose best trait was a brute love of her off- 
an unbound- 


like an added blemish to her character. Such a reveiation is a gain to 
the cause of public morals. It eertainly is no loss to the dramatic inter- 
est of the story in which she is so conspicuous a figure. In these lucid 


but unimpassioned pages we find the highest elements of tragedy, as we 
witness this wicked and wretched creature caught in the toils of her own 
wickedness and dragged on to abysses of infumy which she never had 
foreseen 

We need hardly say that the dishonest attempts that have been made, 
in a sectarian interest, to relieve the pope and his court from the shame 
of being accessories after the fact to the enormous crime of St. 
rey at the hands of Professor Baird. There is one 


it is to affirm (as 


Bartholo- 
mew’s day, find no me 
line of defence for the Roman Church, and only one : 
that Church does logically and consistently affirm) the rightfulness of re- 
the 
ited in 


ligious persecution, and thus to justify the fieree glee with which 


“ ugonottorum ” was approved at Rome and commemor: 


eiracres 


medal and in painting. 


A Ride tn Egypt, Stoot to Luxor, in 1879: with notes on the 
present state and ancient history of the Nile valley, and some account of 
the various ways of making the voyage out and home. By W. J. Loftie, 
B.A., B.S.A., author of ‘In and Out of London,’ ‘A Plea for Art in 
the House,’ (London and New York : Macmillan & Co. 1879.) 
—This the reader more than it its title : its 
sketches are not the result of one ride through central and upper Egypt, but 
‘‘ of three visits to the Nile valley, comprising in all about fifteen months’ 


as the contents show—of previous studies 


from 


ete., ete, 


book gives promises in 


in fact, also 
on the Mr. 
as revealed in its monuments, 
reign of Ismail Pasha, 
The fall of that 

any of the statements referring to him, 


residence ”; and, 


Loftie is an enthusiastic admirer of ancient Egypt, 
but detests modern Egypt, as he found it 
before whose deposition the book was pre- 


him to alter 


subject, 


in the 


pared for the press. ruler did not induce 


although some of them were evi- 
dently penned with the intention of making him and his acts appear as 
only toa r less 


black as possible—an intention attributable not more 0 


ist current 


st abhorrence of them, but to a vehement impulse to refute 
Here is a sample : 


Views of an opposite character 
‘When we arrived fi 


mn Nile in a dahabeeah we anchored 


the upper 
PI 


Nation, 








[ Number 


our boat near the road to the Pyramids, and remained in her for so, 
days. Every morning when we looked = of our windows early we s 
a long and melane holy procession on the bank. First came an il]. lool l ww 
man in a red fez and a long white shirt, carrying acane. Then came tee 
Pocseige dozen boys and girls, half-naked, footsore, wee ping as they limp, 
al ‘trying to sing a kind ef slow chorus, and following them anoth.. 
man with a cane, Which he freely used to encourage the loiterers, | 
ing of day laborers. The Khedive was filling up some yl sine 
lat ad with earth taken from the river’s ban] k, ind these poor little th 
had been requisitioned from the villages and suburbs to carry the soi] 
one the road to the other. They were paid a microseopie sur 
at lest it was paid to the taskmaster—and we may hope against hope t] 
they ever got any of it. In the hot midday we passed by the scene of 
labor and saw them at work, and after sunset we heard the sad chan 
the morning and saw the same processions, without the eanes, poate wd 
It was shocking to see young girls carrying huge burdens of earth, , 
baskets of lime for the builders, or running up and down to the Nile foy 
water for the workers, their feet and often their bare shoulders bleeding” 


And the Nile, 
banks no small number 


f 


as 


side of im— 


which constantly witnessed all these Pharaonic exactions 
bears on its ‘of “splendid but tawdry plaster 


work palaces,” belonging to *‘ the Khedive's sons, or sons-in-law, or st p- 
mothers, or cast-off concubines. The money that has been spent on them 
would built the pyramids of Gheezeh, yet in 
Egypt they would not stand a single winter.” Y: 
Mr. Loftie ‘‘ heard” 


in one of them cost twenty thousand pounds, and that the Khedive took 


have any climate but 
t, flimsy as they are, 


—the authority is not given—that ‘‘a single staircase 


a dislike to it as soon as it was finished, and so it was pulled down and a; 
Mr. Loftie, to judge by his 
seems to consider the bondage o 


other built at a similar cost.” racy, off-hand 


delineations and criticisms, f the an 
Kgyptians a comparatively pleasant condition, and the extravagance of 
the pyramid-building Pharaohs a comparatively mild and useful frivolity 
The latter, at Jeast, left us those stupendous monuments which carry us 
back in history many centuries beyond the pepular date of the creation of 
the world, and about which the writer, after so many others, gives us a: 
counts still fresh and curious. And then some of the subjects of 

, lived quite a merry life. ‘These ancient folk wer 
keen sportsmen. . They shot, they hunted, they fished, they went « 
the Nile in pleasure boats, they tamed wild animals, and trained falcons” 


Pharaohs, at least 


—though the last point is *‘ not altogether certain.” 

The author’s orthography in ancient Egyptian matters, of which hi 
speaks with a Jaudable minuteness, is far from pleasing to eyes familia 
with less popular works on the same subjects. One name he uses in 
decidedly improper form : that of Cheops or Khuphu (according to a 
, Chufu), whom he ealls Shoofoo. This form 
now almost obsolete, and justly so. Brugsch, in his ‘ History 
Egypt,’ has ‘* Chufu,” and in the French, correspondingly, ‘* Xufu”; Poo! 
in the new ‘ Britannica’ (art. ‘‘ Egypt ”), like Lenormant, in his ‘ Ancie: 
History of the East,’ ‘“‘ Khufu”; Maspero, ** Khouwou”; Dunck 
‘**Chufu.”” The latest work of note known to us which has ‘* Shufu” is 
Rawlinson’s ‘ Ancient History,’ but that has also the companion nan 
for which Mr. Loftie has the more correct form ‘* Chafr: 


correct way of spelling 
German 


‘*Shafré,” 


== (hafra). 


Adaresses, Political and Educational. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
M.P., ete. (London and New York : Macmillan & Co. 1879. S8vo, pp. 
209.)—There is a curious mixture of nomenclature in Sir John Lubbock’s 
It is entitled ‘Addresses,’ but—if we understand the meaning of 
the term—there is not a single address in it. The running title is ‘ Fs- 
says,’ and two of the papers are really essays upon educational subjects, 
while two others are articles originally printed in the Nineteenth Century : 
still another, on Egypt, app The rest are speeches, 
originally delivered in Parliament, and now published with altera- 
tions. But, whatever the title, the book isa very useful one. It contains 
brief and perspicuous discussions of most of the leading questions of 
English polity, well provided with statistics, so as to form a serviceabli 
of reference for persons interested in English public questions 
There is nothing here profound or original, possibly the views presented 
may be called commonplace ; but they are generally sound and well 
argued, and enforced by a good array of well-selected facts. The essays 


iby ok, 


pars to be a lecture. 


be ” »k 


are ten in number, all except one—the lecture upon Egypt—upon practical 
They cover a wide range : one upon Elementary 
‘hool Education ; one upon the Preservation of 
one upon the Imperial Policy of Great Britain ; 


questions of the day. 
and one upon Public S 
National 
one upon the Declaration of Paris ; the rest upon economical questions 
the Bank Act of 1844, the Income Tax, the National Debt, and Marin 
Insurances. 

The essays upon Education present 


Monuments ; 


views familiar enough, and 
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fact generally accepted in this country, being designed mainly to urge the 
we ms of the natural sciences as against the almost exclusive attention 
They give, however, a good deal of information 

, the English system of education, and that upon the Publie Schools 

tains some interesting and valuable extracts upon the method of teach- 

the natural sciences, The essay upon the Imperial Policy is in the 
main a defence of that policy, aiming to show that Great Britain has 
at once generous and fair towards the subject peoples. The essay 

pon the National Monuments is an earnest plea for legislation which 
shall preserve the prehistoric remains of Great Britain from destruction. 
Many surprising facts are given to show the indifference of the people of 
Great Britain in this matter, many monuments of great antiquity and in- 
terest having already entirely disappeared. The lecture upon Egypt is a 

,Jsummary of what is known about thatcountry. It undertakes to cover 

» much ground, and from this cause is rather rambling and superficial ; 
we could very well have spared, for example, the sketch of the history of 
Ancient Egypt, which has no special merit or interest. On the other 

nd, the statement of what has been learned from the monuments is 
good and might advantageously have been expanded. 

In regard to the more specifically political papers, the author defends 
the Bank Law of 1844 ; recommends legislation for reducing the Na- 
tional Debt and for regulating marine insurance; and urges that Eng- 
land should extend the principles of the Declaration of Paris, by exempt- 

private property from liability to capture at sea—maintaining that 
England, as a commercial nation, is peculiarly interested in this reform. 
\s to the Income Tax, he discusses the various propositions that have 
been made to modify it, and shows that no modification proposed would 
remedy all inequalities in its operation, pointing out at the same time that 
these inequalities are largely balanced by the fact that other taxes fall 
heaviest upon wholly different classes from those which are most bur- 
dened by the income tax. 


en to the classics. 


The following passage, from the essay upon Elementary Education (p. 
83), presents very forcibly the objections to the usual method of teaching 
history to children ; 

‘* The air of unreality which pervades our whole system is one of its 
greatest drawbacks. So far from preparing the children for the great 
battle of life, our schools seem calculated to carry them into another, a 
dimmer and a duller world; not, indeed, a fairy-land by any means, but 
one crowded by difficult abstractions and vague shadows, where the mind 
is wearied by dates and tables, the conscience seared by crime none the 
less objectionable because gilded by rank, and where the imagination 
has no more energetic stimulant than the dates of rulers who are mere 
names, and the names of distant countries, to them almost as shadowy 
as clouds.” : 

Geschichte Frankreichs. Von Karl Hillebrand. Band II. Die 
Bliithezeit der parlamentarischen Monarchie (1837-1848). [‘ History of 
France from the accession of Louis Philippe to the downfall of Napoleon 
III.’, in Heeren, Ukert, and Giesebrecht’s ‘ History of the States of Eu- 
rope."] (Gotha: F. A. Perthes ; New York: L. W. Schmidt. 1879.)— 
The dates upon the title-page pertain really to the second part of this 
second book of Hillebrand’s history of France during the past half-cen- 
tury. The first five chapters, just one-third of the nearly eight hun- 
dred pages, cover the whole period of the July monarchy, in reviewing 
respectively the state of society under it, the literary movement, the reli- 
gious movement, socialism and politico-economical doctrine, economic 
progress and legislation. The author’s grasp and learning were never 
better displayed than in these intensely interesting surveys of one of the 
most brilliant epochs of modern times; nor is the sympathy with which 
his temperament and experience always cause him to treat French topics, 
characters, and events less conspicuous here. In the remaining five 
chapters we have a very comprehensive account of the successive steps 
leading to the Revolution of Feb. 24, 1848—the long struggle to bring 
Louis Philippe within Thiers’s definition : ‘‘ The king reigns but does 
not govern,” otherwise known as the substitution of a parliamentary 
ministry for one dependent upon the crown ; the overthrow of the Soult 
ministry, the short but pregnant ‘‘ dictatorship” of Thiers ; the Conven- 
tion of the four Powers against Mehemet Ali, July 15 ; the coalition put 
in force against the angry menaces of France ; the popular war-feeling 
against Germany and the revival of the spirit of 1813 in the owners of 
‘der freie, deutsche Rhein”; the Napoleonic fiasco at Boulogne ; the 
return of Bonaparte’s remains to France and interment in the Invalides ; 
the beginning of the fortifications of Paris ; the warlike purpose of the 
“‘man of journalism,” aiming a blow at Austria in Italy: the address 
from the throne corrected in a peaceful sense by the king himself, 





and the consequent resignation of Thiers and end of the parliamentary 
ministry ; then the less striking and picturesque interval of agitation and 
discontent that closed with the downfall of the Guizot ministry, the rout 
of royalty, and the declaration of the Republic on Feb, 24, 1848 

In this retrospect, besides the author’s thorough familiarity with his 
subject and his constant fairness, stand out his contempt for Louis 
Philippe and his admiration for Thiers, with whose relegation, indeed, 
to the ranks of the Opposition the dramatic interest of the narrative (the 
Boulogne episode apart) may be said to cease. Under his brief adminis- 
tration the country strove for a moment to reassert its traditional Euro- 
pean hegemony, and in the true Napoleonic vein he could, in seeking to 
force an unwilling alliance, speak of Italy as a mere army road in the 
caleulated collision France and Austria. The chapter which 
relates his failure to play any but a mortifying part—that of a bystander 
afraid to enter into the mélée—in the famous settlement of the Eastern 
question of 1840, is perhaps the most instructive in the book. Not only 
does it reveal the weakness of the French genius, whose love of glory 
made it an easy prey to illusions concerning the real strength of Egypt 
(complete freedom from which was the key to Palmerston’s boldness), but 
it throws a flood of light on the motives which to this day govern the 
policy of England towards Turkey and the East. 

This work is emphatically one which in its entirety deserves transla- 


between 


tion into English as speedily as possible. It seems paradoxical that a 
German alone should be capable of writing such a history of France; but 
no one, we think, capable of reading it in the original will fail to see how 
rare is the conjunction of talent and circumstances favorable to observa- 
tion and study which Kar! Hillebrand illustrates on every page 


L’Enfance d Paris. (Paris: Calmann Lévy; New York: F. W 
Christern. 1879. 8vo.)— Le Vicomte d’Haussonville, whose father is known 
to students of French history by his * L’Eglise romaine et | 


and who is himself known to students of sociology by his * Etablissements 


premier ¢ pure, 


pénitentiaires en France et aux colonies,’ treats in this very interesti) 
work, not of the children of the well-to-do, but of the poor, the sick, 
the criminals, and of those who are 
mothers of future criminals—the 
Enfants Assistés, and the Enfants Malades, at La Salpetri¢re, at Saints 
Pélagie and Saint-Lazare. M. 

his enquiries ; he has visited the establishments of charity for the sick 
the blind, the idiots, the orphans, or the abandoned, and has questioned 
the inmates and the nurses ; he has frequented the police courts and 
prisons, the cheap lodgings (‘* cheap and nasty ” even more than in Lon- 
don), and the public balls. 
‘** Les bas fonds,” an account of nocturnal visits to several of the sixty 
more eating, or rather drinking, houses where the thieves of Paris hav 
their rendezvous—visits that remind one of the volume of Henry May- 
hew’s ‘The Poor of London.’ which treats of those * 
In all these places there is no lack of children. 
France that the population increases so slowly in comparison with other 
countries. The cause of the deficit must be among the better classes, 
Among the Parisian poor, as with us, children swarm. The poorer the quar- 
ter the more numerous they are. Every year fourteen or fifteen thousand 
illegitimate infants are born. When the surroundings of an illegitimate 
child are considered, the lack of care, and the kind of education he or 
she is likely to get, the Commune becomes intelligible. 
is that all the means of repression, correction, and reformation that the 
author describes, taken together, should be able to make any impressi: 
upon the mass of vagabondage. , 

His account of the efforts of the French to deal with the problem is 
on the whole hopeful. There are, he shows, defects of legislation to be 
supplied and some mistaken practices to be abolished ; but one gets the 
impression from his book of great care and considerable good judgment 
on the part of the police, and boundless devotion on the part of the various 
sisterhoods. The chief reforms for which he calls are : the more effectual 
supervision of the cheap lodgings—the ‘‘ Commission des Logements In- 
salubres * having even smaller powers than our Boards of Health ; the 
extension of the cellular system to all the prisons ; and the entire separa- 
tion of young and first offenders from old and hardened criminals. This 
separation, which common sense, it would seem, would dictate to any one 
at first thought, is strangely neglected in the Parisian police arrange- 
ments. in the Central Police 
Depot utility having been sacrificed to architectural effect, and the prison 
of Saint-Lazare being an old monastery, entirely unfit for its present 


as it were in training to becom: 


children who are to be found at 


d’Haussonville has been indefatigable i 


One of his most interesting chapters is on 


who will not work.” 


Complaints are made in 


The only wonder 


Want of room is in two cases the cause : 





NO 


purpose. M. d’Haussonville is opposed to 


turning-boxes at the 


leave their children unseen by the attendants—an institution frequently 


ented upon unfavo1 


encouragement to immorality. 


the restitution of the ‘‘ tours,” 
foundling-hospitals, in which parents could formerly 


y by English travellers, who believed that it 
Certain it 


The Nation. 
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is that while the | found plausible. 
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For us the question is not without interest, for although public 
opinion at present would not sanction such encouragement for the deser- 
tion of offspring, American opinion on moral subjects is mutable, and a 
decade hence the arguments which M. d’Haussonville opposes may be 
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have introduced it into my classes.""—Prof, C. P. Otis, Institute of 
Technology, Boston. 


Irving's Sketch Book. 


Pocket Edition, for use in Schools. Square 16mo, cioth extra, 75 


cents. People’s edition, in larger type, 16mo, cloth, $1 25. 
One of the best possible volumes to place in the hands of higher 
reading classes. 


Liberal terms for introduction. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers, 
182 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


GB” Complete List sent on application. 
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